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OUR THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 


en commercial and the social mind agree in the propriety 
-& and policy of a certain periodical settling of accounts. 
The prudent tradesman, if he wishes to keep clear of Basing- 
hall-street, takes stock once a year, posts his books, and 
strikes a balance ; and in the ordinary relations of life it is 
nece from time to time to do homage to what philosophers 
call the law of periodicity. Even if you are in habits of the 
closest intimacy with a family, it is right and proper on occa- 
sion to pay a visit of form and ceremony—to leave cards at 
the beginning of a season, to send congratulations on birth- 
days .and the like. In either case—whether in mercantile 
or. in social life—the rationale of these recurring formalities 
is very much the same. The closest friendship needs to have 
its rivets tightened now and then, for the play of active 
life has a tendency to loosen all ties; and in business 
concerns an annual review of the ledger shows where 
little disorders are beginning to creep in, or points out 
those channels of investment which have been found most 

rofitable. Now, both in the commercial and the social 
“aspect, the Saturday Review is this week called upon to take 
special cognizance of the lapse of timie; for we have just 
completed our third year. As business people, we are bound 
to take stock; and as familiar guests of our readers, we feel 
disposed, after the manner of society, to hand in our card. 
Nor need we even hesitate, in the tradesman’s language— 
which, after a]], has as much good sense as real politeness in 
it—to thank our friends for past favours and to solicit the 


~-epntinuance of their custom. This, in point of fact, is what 


journalists mean when they discourse, in obscure and vague 
terms, about the dignity and duties of the Press; but as our 
object is to talk about the Saturday Review—its aims, its 
success, and its hopes—we may just as well say so in the 
plainest and most intelligible language. 

On the first Saturday of November, 1855, we first ad- 
dressed the public. Unquestionably our scheme was experi- 
mental, and our aim was high. A newspaper with no news 
was an innovation on the recognised practice ; and the attempt 
to produce week]y essays—on an average nearly twenty in 
number—ranging over every current subject of politics, lite- 
rature, science, and art, was thought in many quarters to 
imply the expectation of a larger audience than society was 
likely to furnish. Our calculations, however—or rather our 
anticipations—have not been disappointed. It is only right 
to say, and we say it in the simplest language, that the 
appeal which we then made “to the educated and reflect- 
“ing mind of the country” on behalf of “ earnestness, 
“sincerity, and independence of thought and conduct,” 
has been well answered. Every month of our existence 
has added, and neither slowly nor spasmodically, to our cir- 
culation ; and having the best of all proofs of success, we 
need neither conceal the fact nor affect to be other than proud 
of it. The acknowledgment is due, indeed, to others as well 
as to ourselves, And though it is not for us to dwell on the 
general influence or popularity which has rewarded our 
labours, we may fairly advert to our promises when we come 
to speak of our performances. In our prospectus we rested 
our hope of success on the fact that the contributors to 
the Saturday Review were to a considerable extent asso- 
ciated together by common affinities of thought, education, 
and social views. Nor have we been disappointed in this 
hope. We have at least introduced a general unity into our 
Jessons and criticisms. We do not say that an absolute identity 
of treatment has invariably been maintained in the discus- 
sion of all subjects, or that occasional differences of state- 
ment may not be pointed out in our pages. But these 
shades of difference are undoubtedly the best proof that we 
have recorded the expressions of independent thought; and 
while each writer has preserved his personal truthfulness 


and expressed his own honest convictions, all have appealed 
to a common standard, both in politics and criticism, as well 
as to recognised principles and canons governing literature 
and taste. Had we not secured this general unity of teach- 
ing, we should have missed the characteristic advantage 
offered by a weekly as contrasted with a daily publication. 

But not only did we claim to have a more intimate per- 
sonal unity than usually marks the associated literature of 
reviews and newspapers—we further professed the most 
perfect independence, and to represent no coterie or party. 
We distinctly repudiated allegiance to political sections and 
trading interests, and to the class feelings of “literary 
“men” and artists, with their merely professional and 
personal cliqueries. It will scarcely be denied that this 
pledge has been carried out, for its fulfilment has exposed 
us to a considerable, and not altogether unnatural, amount 
of indignation ; and the very fact that we have faced 
and provoked hostility in the most opposite quarters, is 
itself a proof that we have at least kept clear of every- 
thing like a one-sided partisanship. The gist of the current 
invectives against us may at any rate be accepted as evidence 
on this point. We are told that we are Free Lances in politics, 
and the very Ishmaels of literature—that our vocation is to 
prey upon all popular favourites, and that our only road to noto- 
riety is a universal cynicism. Certainly if it could be alleged 
that we have ever criticised one single book or work of art from 
personal fecling for or against the writer or artist—if it could 
be said that we have been biassed in the interests of any class 
or party—the charge would be a grave and damaging one. 
But we have felt that, as in literature so in politics, the one 
thing needful to the honesty, and purity, and moral health 
of journalism is a systematic resistance to personal and sec- 
tional influences. Happily we are as free from the local 
malaria of Cambridge House, Knowsley, or Richmond Park, 
as from the equally mephitic vapours of the committee-rooms 
of professional agitators and trading reformers. Nor, if we 
have told popular favourites that they misuse their powers, 
mistake their vocation, and abuse public confidence by an 
ungenerous and indecent pandering to vulgar ignorance, have 
we ever been slow to recognise those powers, to recal past 
services, or to admit counterbalancing contributions to the 
public good. 

In politics, more especially, we must assert that the sin- 
cerity of our disclaimer of party influences, of party ties, 
and party inspiration, has been abundantly justified. It is 
often, no doubt, just as hollow and false to claim to be of 
no party as it is to affect an impartial respect for all parties, 
This is a matter in which words are often used only as 
counters; for to be impartial may be only a euphuism for 
being unprincipled, and to say that one is of no party may 
be only a decent way of saying that one has no convictions. 
It has happened, however, that in our three years’ career 
we have had practical opportunities of proving that our 
pledge of “no party” had a real and substantial meanin 
We have had to resist all sorts of popular howls ; but, thro 
much tribulation, we have in the end found our unpo- 
pular attempts to stem the tide appreciated and rewarded. 
We protested against the cry which, utterly without 
significance or truth, hoisted Lord Patmerston into power ; 
aud in the very hey-day of his triumph we stood perhars 
like spectres at his banquet, telling him that his continuance 
as Minister depended on his policy rather than on the acci- 
dental political necessity which had removed his predecessor. 
Our justification for these unwelcome and importunate 
warnings exists in the ignoble collapse of his once all- 
powerful Administration. If we have been willing to show 
somewhat more forbearance towards the present Ministry, it 
has been because Lord Derny’s Government was formed, 
not in consequence of any factious struggle for office, but 
under circumstanees which, for the moment, rendered no 
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_ only attainable through the medium of party organization, 
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other political combination possible ; but in his case, as in 
that of all Premiers, past and future, we contend for a clear 
and intelligible policy—a policy deliberately chosen, frankly 
announced, and steadily pursued. What we have asked for, 
and insist upon asking for, is a policy ; and if a policy is 


by all means let us have a party too. Only let it be a 
party with a principle and a purpose of its own. Let us 
get rid of the mocking-bi tunes. Conservative and 
Liberal have come to be about as unmeaning as Tory and 
Radical are mischievous and impossible. Every Liberal, if 
really so, is Conservative ; and every true Conservative is at 
the same time Liberal. If, therefore, we are charged with 
having offered an organized opposition to all Governments, 
we reply that it is only because we ask for a Government which 
may conciliate and unite—and, if need be, compel, by the 
soundness of its policy and the excellence of its measures— 
independent support. Though the country is sick of faction 
fights, it must still have government. England rebels equally 
against the traditionary policy of mere Whiggism or inere 
Toryism, and against the furious, unpatriotic running-a-muck 
on all our institutions of which Mr. Bricut is not ashamed 
to be guilty. There is sufficient hollowness in the cuckoo 
ery that party is extinct. Unhappily, it is not extinct in 
its bad sense, and it is not right that it should be extinct in 
its good sense. So far as party means principle, policy, and 
duty, we ask for party; nor have we the slightest objection 
to get it from the old organizations if they have strength to 
furnish it. Toryism—whether sincerely or from necessity— 
seems to have begun to see the wisdom of recognising 
the age ; Whiggism, it may be hoped, will shortly learn the 
lesson that God never made England to be the appanage of the 
great houses; and Radicalism, where it is not an adventurer’s 
profession, does not necessarily repudiate the steps by which 


we have won our place in Europe. 


While, therefore, we are still prepared, as in the case of | 
the India Bill, to protest against being put off with pretences | 


and falsities only got up to suit an accidental market, we are 
ready—for the future as heretofore—to disregard all party 
names, whether Liberal or Conservative, to condone errors that 
are compatible with integrity of purpose, and to believe that 
everybody has profited by past humiliations and mistakes. 
Fully asserting the right or duty of being as critical as ever, 
we are not the less willing to accept, from whatever quarter, 
each and every contribution to national progress—denounc- 
ing, if need be, sham reforms, but steadily resisting all factious 
combinations and coalitions against what is really true and 
earnest. 


MIGHT AGAINST RIGHT. 


HE appeal of Portugal against the outrage to which it 
has been subjected is now fairly before Europe. The 


official statement of the Cabinet of Lisbon charges the French 
Government implicitly, not only with violence, but with 
fraud. The manifesto in the Moniteur stands convicted not 
only of illegality, but of falsehood. The assertion of the 
Ministers of the Emperor that “ the Portuguese Government, 
“ after a more careful examination of the case, were brought 
“to a more exact appreciation,” is simply an impudent 
fiction. The Diario do Governo has given us the Portu- 
guese version of the “exact appreciation” to which the Court 
of Lisbon was brought ; and the true history of the trans- 
action is one the significance of which we think it well 
becomes every independent Power in Europe gravely to study. 
On the 26th of December, 1857, the Charles et Georges was 
condemned by the Portuguese tribunal at Mozambique. The 
French captain appealed to the Court of Cassation at 
Lisbon. While the appeal was pending, the French 
Government demanded the restitution of the vessel. 
“ The Portuguese Government,” (we quote from the official 
document,) “did not consider that it could interfere in a 
‘* matter which was before the tribunal, whose independence it 
“could not touch without breaking the fundamental law of 
“the State.” The French Government, however, insisting 
on its demands, Portugal “directed its Ministet at Paris to 
“ propose to the Imperial Government the decision of the 
“ pending question by the mediation of a third Power to be 
“* chosen by the Emperor of the Frencu, according to the prin- 
“ giples set forth in the Protocol No. 23 of the Paris Con- 
“ ferences, on the 14th of April, 1856. This proposal was 
“ immediately rejected.” We learn from the Morning Herald, 
im an article which bears the appearance of official inspira- 
tion, the very important fact that previously to its rejection 


the Portuguese Government had appealed to the English 
Cabinet to support this proposition, and that the English 
Government did in fact recommend its adoption. What 
reception this most moderate and reasonable offer, tendered 
by Portugal and endorsed by England, encountered at 
the hands of the French Government, we now learn on 
unquestionable authority. An wtimatum was delivered, 
demanding peremptorily the immediate restoration of the 
ship and the liberation of the captain. “Count WaLEwsKI 
“added, that upon the nonacceptance of this basis, 
“the Minister of France should carry out the instruc- 
“tions he had received. These instructicns would, 
“according to the verbal explanation given by that 
“ Minister, result in his Excellency retiring, with all the 
“ diplomatic and consular corps in Portugal, and leaving to 
“ Admiral Lavanp, commander of the French naval forces 
“ in the Tagus, the termination of the pending question.” Upon 
this very unambiguous intimation the Portuguese took the only 
course which was possible for them. They did what any de- 
fenceless man would do who is stopped by an armed footpad 
on the highway—they turned their pockets inside out. Their 
“ careful examination,” on which M. WaLEwskI so conside- 
rately compliments them, was very rapidly made; and we 
have, in their own words, the “ exact appreciation” to which 
they were brought by the gentle persuasion of Imperial 
justice. “ Under these circumstances the Government, per- 
“sisting in the conviction of its right, but seeing, at the 
“ same time, the impossibility of making that right prevail, 
“believed it to be its duty to assume the grave responsi- 
“bility of ceding to the peremptory exactions of France, 
“by directing the release of Captain RovuxeL, and the 
“ delivering of the captured vessel.” 

The story, as our readers will see, is neither a long nor a 
complicated one. It can hardly be called a quarrel (as was 
remarked a long time ago) when one side beats and the 
other is simply beaten. 1t is nothing more than the affair 
of a quiet inoffensive gentleman being garotted in mid-day 
in his own street. We know there are some philosophers 
who have equanimity enough to regard occurrences of this 
kind as wholly unimportant. In their judgment, as it is 
not our throats that have been squeezed, nor our pockets 
that have been emptied, the affair is none of ours. So great 
is their dread of the police-rate, that they are all for non- 
interference—a gospel to which we can promise a host of 
converts in the purlieus of St. Giles. For our part, we 
confess that we adhere to the old-fashioned opinion that acts 
of this description have a very direct and immediate interest 
for every one who has a purse to lose or a body to be 
beaten. We are therefore very curious to learn what 
language has really been held by-the English Government in 
a matter where it appears that it has, in fact, to a certain 
extent interfered, but interfered in vain. We do not wish 
to prejudge the case against Lord MALMEsBuRY, but it seems 
hardly credible that, if he had assumed agfirm and decided 
tone, the French Government would have dared to persist in 
the menace of direct force. We were promised bythe Quarterly 
Review that the Minister for Foreign Affairs was to cast off 
“ the last rags of the CLARENDON livery.” We confess we don’t 
particularly like the cut of the new suit ; and if the Govern- 
ment are not able to give a very different version of their 
conduct from that which is generally current, we shall have 
no occasion to congratulate ourselves on the change. The 
character of Lord MALMEsBuRY, and with it the credit of the 
present Administration, will stand or fall by the account 
which they may be able to give of their conduct in a trans- 


safety of Europe. 

We cannot complain if the Portuguese resent the part 
which England appears to have played in this affair with 
vehement indignation and resentment. ‘They had a right 
to look to this country for countenance and support under 
the outrage with which they were menaced—we will not 
say because they were ancient allies, for we know that 
“entangling alliances” are out of fashion—but by the title 
which all the feeble and defenceless States of Europe have 
to look to a great Power for defence from unjust aggression. 
Moreover, the Portuguese Government had a special and 
peculiar claim on the protection of England in the ques- 
tion which was at issue between Portugal and France. 
England has taken the lead in the European combination for 
the suppression of the Slave-trade—indeed, that combination 
may be said to have been the single work of the English 
Government. We know that there are some persons even 


in this country who think the traffic in slaves just as 


action so gravely affecting the honour of England and the - 
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| little objectionable as the coercion of independent States. | or when deeper feelings of hostility were excited by the 
; They are true to their own philosophy, but they must | Indian revolt; but the inhabitants of Birmingham might ~ 
— us to be equally consistent in our dissent. We | have resented a direct censure on themselves, and Mr. Brent 
ieve the policy which for the last thirty years has | adroitly denounces their recent opinions only as perversities 
, been pursued by England on this question to be worthy | especially characteristic of a corrupt and selfish aristocracy. 
‘ of a great nation and a Christian people. Of all the ends to | All men, and especially all large assemblies, are willing to be 
’ which we directed the mighty resources of an unequalled #complimented at the expense of their neighbours. Davip 
’ Empire, there is none which is equally free from the taint | indulged in a pleasant consciousness of superior virtue as he 
. of ambition or the suspicion of selfishness. In the varied | listened to the story of the unjust aristocrat who had provided 
» pages of the history of his country, there is none on which | himself with out-door relief by seizing his poor neighbour's ~ 
| an Englishman can dwell with so good a conscience and so | ewe lamb. The Birmingham prophet is careful not to disturb 
4 just a pride. Accordingly, there is no cause so deeply | the complacency of any patriot who recently clamoured for 
a rooted as this in the sympathies and the sentiments | war by the sudden interruption of “Thou art the man ;” 
“4 of every class of English society. It is these sympa- | but no man knows better that the warlike zeal of the House 
4 = “ee — ne which the Emperor of ha of Lords, as compared with that of any popular meeting, 
RENCH has, for the second time in the course of a twelve- . : . 
ly BURY must not count oi the oblivion of the recess to secure | Next to the Manchester leaders, the “great territorial 
- him an immunity which he may not have deserved. The | “ families” were the coolest assertors of national honour, the 
ud language of the English press, with hardly an exception, proves | 0st tolerant witnesses of Russian aggression, and, at least 
ad how deeply and universally public feeling has been stirred by | 1" private, the severest critics of the enthusiasm which they 
e- events of which we already know enough to cause grave mis- | regarded asa vulgar delusion. If the aristocracy and the 
~~ giving and disquietude. Portugal probably did not enter on | leaders of political parties could have carried out their 
ch the task which we pressed upon her by our treaties for the | Own wishes, the graves in the Crimea would never have 
ial suppression of the Slave-trade with any great cordiality or furnished an illustration to speeches in favour of peace. 
er- willingness ; but the moral sense of Europe to which we It is strange that these ill-used families should be taunted 
he appealed did not permit her to refuse a co-operation in which with the contrast between their bellicose propensities and the 
ul, all the civilized world, with the shameful exception of America, | Prudent policy which, in the age succeeding the Revolution, 
- was engaged. Once, however, committed to the cause, she | Was pursued by Sir Ronert Waxrore. The great Whig 
ce, has fulfilled the obligations which she accepted with honour Minister, as the chosen leader and representative of the 
the and fidelity. Not enjoying the advantage of a Government dominant Whig aristocracy, incurred abundant odium by his 
that owes its origin to successful perjury, she has not felt | resistance to frequent popular demands for war; and his 
xhad herself at liberty flagrantly to violate engagements into | great opponent, who subsequently presided over the conquest 
wes which she had solemnly entered. France is the only European | Of Canada and of India, was, from the beginning to the end 
the Power which has openly returned to the practice of this of his career, emphatically the man of the people. Mr. 
fair nefarious traffic under the direct and immediate patronage | Bricut’s next authority, Mr. Fox, was in his turn the 
day of the Imperial Government. We suppose that we may leader of the Revolution families, and it is notorious that the 
hers number this among the many beneficial results of uni- | most zealous supporters of the long French war were found 
this versal suffrage which it is treason to impeach. Sceptics, | im the monied and mercantile community. Great landed 
t 8 perhaps, like M. pz— Mownratempert, might doubt whether | proprietors saw little in the reduction of Sugar islands to 
kets the “ Restorer of the Slave-trade” was altogether the most | compensate them for an income-tax of ten per cent., and 
reat appropriate character of the “ Saviour of Society.” But what- | it is monstrous to assert that the profits on extravagant 
non- ever may be the shame of France, Portugal has performed her | loans passed into the pockets of the aristocracy. Sir Ropert 
t of contract to Europe honourably and faithfully. It is in the dis- PERL was undoubtedly, by temperament and principle, a pacific 
) we charge of her engagements that she has been exposed to the statesman, though M.Guizor complains that he was more ready | 
acts outrageous and cowardly insult which has been offered to her | to participate in popular irritation than his colleague Lord 
erest before the face of the world. It was at the instigation of ABERDEEN ; but Sir Ropert Pzet was for many years the 
0 be England that she embarked in a cause which has en- | Undisputed leader of the landed gentry of England, and it 
what tailed upon her this affront. It was to England that she | is for Mr. Bricut to explain why the objects of his 
ot in naturally looked for protection and support from the violence | incessant vituperation are not to receive credit for the 
rtain and menaces of France. Whether that support, justly de- | policy which habitually depended on their support. The 
wish manded, has been honourably accorded, is a question which | 0wners of property, the possessors of hereditary rank, have the 
eems Lord Matessury will have shortly to answer at the bar of | merits, and also the defects, which are naturally connected with 
cided English opinion. their position. To attribute to great landowners an undue 
ot susceptibility to affronts from foreign Governments, or an 
rtervy excessive love of war, is as unjust as if the same class were 
st off MR. BRIGHT ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. | accused of habitual gin ‘drinking, or as if the working popula- 
don't A’ the. dinner in the Town Hall of Birmingham, Mr. | tion were charged with luxury, extravagance, and effeminate | 
yvern- Brieut addressed an audience somewhat higher in the | indolence. The flattery of obsolete prejudices involved in 
their social scale than the multitude which had two or three days | the imputation of interested motives is unworthy of Mr. 
have before listened to his lesson of angry discontent. ‘You | Bricur. , We cannot believe that any war within the last 
The “ represent,” he said, “those of your great community who | century has been commenced or continued for the purpose of 
of the “ have a more complete education, who have on some points | providing places and employment for needy nobles. The 
count “ greater intelligence, and in whose hands reside the power | Peerage supplies an insignificant proportion of the officers of 7 
trans- “ and influence of the district ;” and accordingly the language | the Navy, and the pay of the Army generally amounts to 
1d the of the orator was less violent and inflammatory, as his subject | ordinary interest on the purchase-money of commissions. 
was perhaps more remote from ordinary or popular sympa- | It seems at first sight doubtful whether it is the object of 
e part thies. The wickedness and the folly of war admit of easy de- | the speech to recommend a pacific policy, or to hold up a | 
r with monstration if the reasons and objects for which blood and | particular class of the community to odium. The argument 
. right treasure have been sacrificed are judiciously kept in the | is probably intended to apply iu both directions, and it is | 
under background. It is undeniably true that is the con- | not difficult to adjust it in such a manner as to lead to either 
ill not dition of successful industry, and that powder and shot, and | conclusion. War is wicked and wasteful ; but the aristo- 
w that the violent death of thousands, can seldom be regarded as | cracy encourages war, and therefore a democratic reform is 
e title productive investments ; but Mr. Bricur would not waste | indispensable. Or, withap easy conversion of terms—the 
e have his eloquence in the illustration of truisms without some | aristocracy is selfish and corrupt, but aristocratic policy leads 
ression. ulterior purpose in the form of a practical inference. So | to war; therefore war is opposed to the public interest. 
al and experienced a politician can scarcely hope to recruit con- | Mr. Bricut is undoubtedly in earnest when he proclaims 
ques- sistent adherents of the Peace Society among the gun-makers | the expediency of peace, but he ought to feel that no great 
ance. of Birmingham, nor can he be ignorant that the classes which | principle can be established on the basis of social jealousies 
ion for he has lately addressed have in all parts of the kingdom | and antipathies. 
ination proved themselves, during the last five years, the loudest advo- The 2,000,000,000/. sterling which are supposed to have 
English cates of war. The common topics of economy and humanity | been shot away during some indefinite period are almost as 
ps even have furnished no arguments which were found efficient when | formidable in their array of ciphers as if they represented 
just a8 the national pride was roused in the contest with Russia, | astronomical distances ; yet a practical statesman might have 
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remembered that, notwithstanding the warlike propensities of 
successive generations, the growth of English prosperity has 
exactly coincided with the progress of the policy which ought 
to have ended in ruin, The wars of Mar.zoroven, of 
Cuaruay,; of Pir, and of WELLINGTON would, according to 
Mr. Bricut’s theory, have terminatcd in national bankruptcy ; 
and yet the nation was always richer and stronger at the end 
of every struggle than at the beginning. All the world believed 
that the American rebellion, ending in a general coalition 
against England, would have reduced the mother country to 
the rank of a second-rate Power ;_ but the prosperity of 1786 
exceeded the standard of 1775, though it fell far short of that 
which was realized at the close of the great struggle with 
NAPOLEON, 

It is true that these wars have been in defence of 
the balance.of. power and in vindication of the liberties of 
Europe, nor is it possible to argue with a commentator on 
history who believes that Witi1aM ITI. resisted Louis X1V. 
for the private benefit of the English aristocracy. The 
mouarch who conquered Flanders, who invaded Holland, 
who desolated the Palatinate, and who pensioned the English 
King and Court, undoubtedly meditated the destruction of 
all national independence in Europe, and to a great extent 
he succeeded in the attempt. When he was held in check 
by the heroic fortitude of W1ii1aM, and ultimately crushed 
by the genius of MaRLBorouGH, an object was attained which 
was certainly remote from the distribution of salaries and 
pensions, In the days of Napongon, the balance of power 
was still more rudely disturbed, and the result was the un- 
controlled supremacy of a single will from the coasts of the. 
Baltic to the Straits of Gibraltar. If England had acquiesced, 
like Prassia and Spain, in the triumph of the conqueror, there 
is no reason to suppose that London would have escaped the 
fate of Berlin and Madrid; and the costly war of precaution 
involved less suffering and less outlay than the war of libera- 
tion which might otherwise haye become indispensable. 

It is. not,-mecessary to deny that. England has, like other 
countries, been from time to time engaged in unjust and un- 
necessary wavs. The hardships of the single women who 
might. have married the victims of the Crimea and of India 
furnish an ingenious and original variation on the theme of 
warlike horrors; but when an outlay of money and of life is 
allowed to be the inevitable consequence of hostilities, the 
evil is not increased by turning and twisting it so as to pre- 
sent unexpecied, points of view. The question for a states- 
man is not whether, an expense is large, but whether it is 
meurred for an adequate object; and if the security or in- 
dependence of the country is at stake, he will not readily 
limit the sacrifices which may be necessary to avert 
threatened danger. Few worthy ends are to be attained with- 
out cost, risk, and suffering, Commerce itself is carri 
on in despite of shipwrecks, of bankruptcies, and, at the bes 
with iucessawt anxiety and risk. The counterbalancing ad- 
vantages may be’ seen, and touched, and weighed in the 
balance, but they are not. more. real than the results of a just 
and heroie struggle. ‘Tlie wonderful effort by which Frepr- 
rick the Great kept the Continent at bay during the Seven 
Years’ War proved to-be the best of all possible speculations 
fon liimself.and. his country. 

Tf peaceyis to Mr: Baieut a paramount consideration, he 
will do-well not only to abstain from all advocacy of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, but to restore power as far as possible to 
the class ‘of ‘ralers which succeeded in avoiding war for 
neatly forty years. The:people foreed on the Russian war, 
and those who court popular favour are always the loudest in 
demandinz satisfuetion for any supposed affront.on the part 
of a fureigii Government. The feelings and instincts of the 
multitude are, in national questions, generally sound ; but if 
thei’ first inipressions moulded the national policy, peace 
would seldom continue fora year. Mr. Brigut may exercise 
a beneficial influence if he can diminish the tendency to 
irritation which is every day moredistinctly visible; but he 
will scarcely succeed in his object by attempting to persuade 
his admirers that their own propensities are the peculiar 
vice of another section of the community. 


THOUGHTLESS SPEAKING AND ANONYMOUS WRITING. 


OTHING can be odder than the uses to which audiences 
are now-a-days put. The notion of making a speech to 

a meeting because you have anything particular to say to 
those present is quite old-fashioned and exploded. The 
modern audience plays a part little less insignificant than 


the confidante of the old plays, or the Chorus of the 
Greek drama. It is a mere cheering machine—the help- 
less vehicle of commonplaces which it is never intended 
either to understand or to appreciate. It is the cup of 
coffee which is meant to convey the cod-liver oil—the 
jam which is to absorb the powder. Mr. Smpney Herpert 
found in the little town of Warminster a jam-pot into 
which he might introduce a dose of alterative which he 
administered to English journalism. We can hardly regard 
his clever but rather irrelevant disquisition as specially. 
calculated for the meridian of South Wilts. Even the 
parental anxiety of a county member could hardly anti- 
cipate immediate and pressing danger from the possible 
deviation of rustic simplicity into the path of anonymous 
vice. A warning addressed to the Wiltshire labourer against 
the temptations of journalism seems nearly as appropriate as 
the remonstrance addressed by the theological professor to 
the Sanday-school girl against the alarming semi-Pelagian 
tendency which her answers revealed. We don’t pretend 
to doubt that the “sequestered spots” of Salisbury Plain 
contain many “hands that the rod of empire might have 
“swayed ;” but we think it probable that, if the village 
Hampdens of South Wilts should ever dream of resisting 
some “little tyrant of their field,” they would resort to 
weapons physically perhaps less innocuous, but in a 
moral point of view, according to Mr. Hersert, less 
objectionable than anonymous writing. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that his stage-whisper was intended for another 
audience; but a gentleman who enjoys the equivocal 
advantage of having everything that he says taken for gospel 
by his auditors, is not unlikely to fall into the same habits 
as the unanswerable preacher of sermons whose dreari- 
ness Mr. Hexsert deplores. Much has been said and written 
for and against the compulsory signature of newspaper articles. 
The rights and duties of the journalist present difficulties not 
less complicated than those which attach to the profession of 
the advocate. Of all questions, there is none which may be 
more emphatically said to have two sides, and it is to be— 
regretted that Mr. Hersert did not deem it entitled to 
a more considerate and thoughtful treatment. 

We own that we are surprised at his solicitude that 
the Newspaper Press may acquire increased influence 
through the means which he recommends to its adoption. 
Journalism may not be a very popular institution in’ 
the eyes of public men; but we suspect that the dislike 
with which it is viewed is due to its having too much 
rather than too little influence, and the hope and expec- 
tation of those who demand a law of signature is that 
a Press which is no longer anonymous will be less and not: 
more influential, If the Member for South Wilts had based 
his argument on the ground that an anonymous writer 
frequently obtains an authority for his statements to which 
they are not intrinsically entitled, he would probably have 
said what he really meant, while he would have taken a 
position which he might have had a better chance of defending. 
‘To say that the Newspaper Press would become more mode- 
rate, more just, more consisteut, and more moral if writers 
signed their names, is at least plausible, if not altogether 
true; but to say that by such a course it would become 
more powerful, is almost as reasonable as to affirm that 
Samson’s. strength was recruited by having his hair cut off. 
Mr, Hexsert tells us that the House of Commons is jealous 
of those of its members who are supposed to addict them- 
selves to anonymous journalism—a fact which we take to be 
unquestionably true, though we do not see how it aids his argu- 
ment that the Press would be more influential if it were 
not anonymous. The truth is, not that the Press is less influ- 
ential because the House of Commons dislikes it, but that 
the House of Commons dislikes it for the very reason that 
it is influential. Like all despotic monarchs, Parliament is 
jealous of “a brother near the throne.” It hates the plat- 
form speech at least as much as the unsigned article. An 
appeal to an influence external to itself always appears to 
it both unfair and illegitimate. The open and avowed 
agitation of the League exposed its members to an un- 
popularity in the House not less marked than that which 
attaches to the supposed members of the journalistic Vehm 
Gericht. 

That a person of “established position” may advanta- 
geously attach his name to his writings is undoubtedly 
true; but that is not the real gist of the question. Of 
course, if it were known that Lord Macautay had contri- 
buted an essay to the current number of the Zdinburgh 
Review, that journal would be sought for with greater avi- 
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dity than if the authorship of the paper were kept a secret. 
But, on the other hand, when the young Mr. MacauLay 
wrote his first review, it was the journal that gave autho- 
rity to his sentiments, and not his name that gave circula- 
tion to the journal. We are as far as possible from desir- 
ing to disparage the respect which is paid to established 
character and well-earned position; but the dominion 
of authority over the human mind is assuredly not so 
weak that it requires to be fostered and reinforced by the 
weeding out of all other influences which may tend to 
modify and countervail it. The fault of human nature 
is not that of attending too little to what people are, and 
too much to what they say. The error, we should say, is 
decidedly in the other direction. Rank, wealth, station, and 
reputation exercise a very powerful—perhaps not seldom an 
inordinate—authority over men’s judgment. The consti- 
tutional indolence and the conscious ignorance of mankind 
willingly take refuge in a facile submission to an already 
established supremacy. To'this natural but demoralizing care- 
lessness an anonymous press supplies the most efficient— 
perhaps the only possible—corrective. Here, and here alone, 
unthinking people—i. ¢., the great majority of mankind— 
are compelled to attend to what is said, and not merely to 
the person who says it. There may be evils in the system 
—we are far from disputing it—but on the whole we believe 
it to be of incalculable advantage both to the writer and to 
the reader, who is called upon to exercise his judgment un- 
fettered by external influences which, under other circum- 
stances, bias cr overawe him. It may be said, of course, 
that he will often yield to the anonymous authority the same 
blind and unthinking acquiescence which a superior station 
or an established name might have imposed on him ; but 
this is only to say that the disease is stronger than the 
remedy, and the incurableness of a particular patient is no 
proof of the general inutility of a medicine. 

~ But it is, above all, in respect of the writers that we think 
it will be found that the anonymous system cunduces to the 
public interest. We are certainly not disposed, with Mr. 
Bricut, to indulge in a violent invective against the consti- 
tutional obstacles which close the avenues of political influence 
against all but those who are favoured by the accidents of 
fortune. . We do not quarrel with a system which renders the 
House of Commons practically accessible to none but those 
who have leisure, interest, and wealth at theircommand. But 
the very fact that the arena of Parliament is thus contracted 
makes it the more desirable that there should be some- 
where in a free country a large field for political activity 
and intelligence. It is an anonymous press—and an anony- 
mous press alone—which offers to any man, whatever his 
private station or his personal means, the opportunity of 
taking a part in public affairs, and of bringing the resources 
of his mind to bear on national opinion. It is idle to say 
that this could be equally done under a system of signature. 
In the first place, many of the ablest and most competent 
writers who now occupy themselves with public questions 
would be compelled to desist from pursuits which might be 
deemed incompatible with their professional avocations. 
Journalism would be left in the hands of a few monotonous 
and professional contributors, and would lose all the variety, 
originality, and copiousness which it derives from theresources 
of writers taken from every condition and occupation of life. 
John Smith, who‘has not the means of obtaining a seat in 
Parliament, may take just as deep an interest in politics, and 
be just as capable of discussing public affairs, as any man 
who is born to a place in the Legislature. It may be said, 
“ Let him write a pamphlet.” But he has too much sense 
to waste his time in a work which he knows very well no 
one will take the trouble to read. It will be no better if 
he sends his ideas to the Z'imes with his signature affixed. 
Every one will ask, “Who is John Smith?” But if 


he writes a leading article in the Times, a hundred { 


thousand people will read what he has got to say, just 
because they don’t know that it is John Smith who is 
addressing them. It very frequently happens that John 
Smith has something to say which it is quite as well worth 
the public's while to hear as anything which is likely to be 
addressed to them on “social science” or any other topic by 
persons of the most “established position ;’ and we confess 
we should think it a public loss if the only medium were 
to be destroyed through which it is now possible that he 
can make his sentiments heard. It may be that the men 
of “ established position” dislike an intrusion which introduces 
rivals into a field in which they would be otherwise pre- 
eminent. For our part, however, we think the handicap is a 


fair one, and the more horses are entered, the better is likely 
to be the race. 


It may be said that the influence which the anonymous 
system confers is both irresponsible and inordinate. t it 


may be abused we are not concerned to deny, for this is an 
objection which is common to all power. That it is in fact 
more largely abused than influences more avowed and more 
responsible, we think the actual state of the English press 

abundantly disproves. That journalists are too often rash 
in assertion, loose in argument, and unscrupulous in attack 
may be true. But we do not find that the publicity of the 

platform is any cure for evils which are imputed as the 

peculiar vices of the press. We do not know of any anony- 

mous writer who is more unfair than Mr. Bricut, or more 

insolent than Lord Patmerston ; nor do we find that the 

sophistry of journalism loses by comparison with the artifices 

of debate. It must be added that its singular freedom from 

personal spite and private malice is one of the most honour- 

able distinctions of the English press. 

We are further told that men will often write without 
their names what they would not say in their own persons. 
But this imputation is by no means necessarily a reproach. 
To assert that a man is capable of writing in secret what 
he ought not to say is one thing—to assert that he will write 
what he will not say is another. Of all vices of our day 
there is none so prevalent and so mischievous as the moral 
cowardice of our public men. There is too often a most 
marked and startling difference between the language which 
persons of established position are in the habit of holding 
in private, and that to which they give utterance in their 
public station. The tone which they adopt in their own 
circle is that which expresses their genuine convictions, but 
those convictions they are deterred from avowing in public 
by considerations of the inconvenience which such a frank- 
ness might entail. Who has not heard in private the 
most unequivocal condemnation of appointments from the 
lips of those who in public are the first to defend them? 
Who has not witnessed the public silence of men on questions 
on which they had worried the ears of their acquaintance with 
virtuous indignation? We don’t claim on behalf of journalism 
any high merit for a boldness which is attended by no danger ; 
but such as it is, the virtue is one with which the present 
reign of cowardice does not allow us to dispense. An anony- 
mous Press is necessary, if for no other reason, because it is 
the only channel through which any man dares to say what 
he thinks. When public men of established position 
have shown themselves capable of fulfilling the same duty, 
they will have gone some way to supplant the influence 
which they seem so eager to disarm. 


THE PROSECUTION OF M. DE MONTALEMBERT. 


T would be affectation to pretend surprise, and idle to 
express regret, at the last exploit of the “ Saviour of 

“ Society.” That Louis Naprozzon should hate M. 
MoNTALEMBERT was. inevitable, because M. MontTatem- 
BERT had rendered him important services—that he should 
fear him only proves that he knows him to be an honest 
man. What else could the Emperor of the Frencu do 
except prosecute M. p— MonTatemMBerT? A man of genius, 
who is the friend of liberty and has the courage to proclaim 
his faith, must either be silenced or destroyed. Imperialism 
is a system which is very simple and perfectly self-consistent. 
The Lower Empire indulges in none of the eccentricities 
which marred the unity of the Great Napotron’s policy. 
No chance ray of sympathy for genius, no accidental 
gleam of magnanimity or generosity, ever illumines the 
gloom of that cold, calculating tyranny which seeks to bury 
the civilization of France in a perpetual night. The Empire 
rests upon two principles—ignorance and force. It is faithful 
to its origin, and it is wise to be so, for it has nothing 
else to depend on. It hates truth and the speaker of truth 
as AuaB hated Extsan ; for it knows that if the truth could 
speak, it would speak evil of it, and not good. We are not 
among the number of those who think the prosecution of 
M. pve MonratemBert a political blunder—on the con- 
trary, we hold it to have been a supreme necessity. In this 
sense Louis Naroneon seems himself to have understood 
it. The resolution to institute the prosecution was not 
left to the chroniqueurs dantichambre—the Emperor himself 
presided over the Council at which it was discussed. In 
truth, he has engaged in a mortal struggle where compunction 
would be death, and remorse suicide. It is fortunate for him 


that these weaknesses probably do not much trouble his spirit. 
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- structible as the soul of which it is part—it endures his 


He fulfils with unrelaxing pertinacity the necessities of a 
sinister ambition. Ingratitude costs him no effort, and cruelty 
extorts from him no regret. He succeeds, because he is always 
ready to pay the price of success. He may even be admired 
by those Philosophers who see no virtue but in forcee—who 
recognise no crime but failure. Like the ravisher in the 
ancient fable, Louis Napotzon has torn out the tongue of 
his victim that she may not betray the story of his crime. 
But he is too skilful a conspirator to repeat the oversight 
of Tzrevs. He will leave France no hands with which she 
may weave her wrongs into a tapestry 

The prosecution of M. p—E MonTaLEMBERT gives us a very 
exact gauge of the present relations of the Empire with the 
intelligence and honour of France. The Empire bas existed 
now six years, but since the night of the second of December 
it has not gained one real convert—it has scarcely been able 
to purchase a solitary traitor. Plundered, insulted, gagged, 
persecuted, trampled on—everything that is noble, virtuous, 
and intelligent in France has opposed, and still opposes to the 
tyranny which oppresses it, a dignified and indomitable 
resistance. Sometimes in eloquent protests—more often in 
silent contempt—it secretly cherishes the sacred fires which a 
profane despotism has not been able to extinguish. Other 
tyrannies have known how to conciliate the servility of 
genius—the Csars had their Viretzs, their Horaces, and 
their Lucans. Borneau and Raciye burnt their incense at 
the shrine of Louis XIV.; and even the Cowt of NapoLtron 
did not want the ornament of men of letters—dazzled by 
his genius, perhaps, more than purchased by his gold. But 
the throne of the Third Napotzon happily wants the 
fallacious splendour which has often gilded successful crime. 
It remains just what it was from the first. A Court 
of political gamblers has been able to buy no syco- 
phants except in the very offscourings of letters. The 
literature of the Empire is worthy of the society by 
which it is fostered. We have heard much of the scenes of 
atrocity and debauch which disgraced the chambers of the 
Tuileries in the fury of the Revolution, but we know no 
spectacle so shocking as that which has converted the high 
places of a civilized nation into a society which only reminds 
one of the promiscuous circle which surrounds a successful 
punter at a German roulette-table, eager to back his 
luck and to share his gains. In the midst of this shameful scene 
of corruption and of baseness, there remains one consolation, 
one redeeming hope, which forbids us altogether to despair. 
The mind of France has been betrayed, but it is not subdued. 
Calamity has not brokenits fortitude, the allurements of power 
have not sufficed to seduce its virtue. No man of moral 
weight or dignity—no man of commanding ability—has 
bowed his knee before the image which NEBUCHADNEzzAR has 
set up. The expressive silence of the whole mind of France 
is itself an eloquent protest against the ignoble tyranny 
which tramples on it. What would not the master of a 
hundred legions give for one word of approbation or en- 
couragement from the mouth of a single public man respect- 
pry his ability and his character! It would be worth 
te him more than all the mouchards whom he pays in vain, 
and all the venal clague whose worthless services are so 
dearly purchased. But this word he cannot buy, for he has 
nothing to offer which those who have it to give care to 
take: from him in exchange. They want freedom, but the 
air of freedom would be death to him—they seek for truth, 
but his Empire is a lie. He hates and would gladly destroy 
them. But the bayonets which have made him what he is 
cannot. reach the spirit which he fears, . It remains as inde- 


malice, defies his violence, and will survive his end. Since 
the days when Tipertus tried to burn Christianity out of 
Rome, the contest between Imperialism and the human mind 
has been a losing battle. 

As for M. pz MonTALEMBERT, we shall not insult him with 
impertinent condolence, or disgrace ourselves by unworthy 
regrets. The situation in which he finds himself is that 
which becomes him, because it is that which is alone worthy 
of a man of honour and of genius. On such men exile or” 
the gaol is the only honour which the Empire can bestow, 
and which they need not blush to accept at its hands. It is 
well that Europe should from time to time be reminded of 
the true nature of the Government which holds a dagger 
at the throat of France. It is right that it should be 
understood that the silent abstention of all that is respect- 
able in France is not a fit of sulky ill-humour, but the 
inevitable consequence of a real and a brutal repression. 


The praises of freedom, evén as practised in another 


country, are intolerable to the ears of those who have 
assassinated it in their own. The eulogy of clemency and 
toleration cannot be otherwise than a crime in the eyes of a 
Government which is at once a persecutor and an executioner. 
M. pz MontatemBert has rendered a service to his country 
and his cause by unmasking once more the friendlessness and 
malice of his oppressors. To him, and those who with him 
are supporting this terrible but hopeful conflict, we can lend 
no substantial aid. What we can we give them freely—our 
sympathy, our admiration, and our esteem. Though we 
cannot divide with them their perils or their trials, we can 
share the ardour of their faith and partake their confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of their cause. 


THE CONNEXION OF ENGLISH AND INDIAN POLITICS. 


HEN the suppression of the Double Government was 

first under discussion, we remember directing attention 

to the almost incalculable consequences with which the 
measure was fraught in the action and reaction of English 
and Indian politics on each other. Some of the most 
respectable of our contemporaries treated this view as 
curiously chimerical, but it certainly receives confirmation 
from the first great project which comes to us from India 
with any sort of authority. Sir Jonny Lawrence's plan for 
establishing Bible classes throughout the Empire at the public 
expense might pass, point for point, as a copy of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. The principle is exactly the same. A 
subject population, greatly outnumbering its ruler; is made 


to pay out of its taxes for opportunities of learning their ~ 


religion. There is no compulsion in either case. No 
Roman Catholic need attend church, and no Hindoo need 
send his child to a Bible-class, but both must pay for faci- 
lities of listening to the doctrines of a religion whose title to 
this advantage is the fact that it is the religion of a con- 
quering race. Oddly enough, when a satirist, thirty and 
more years ago, wished to brand the Irish Establishment 
as a burdensome anomaly, the example which he selected as 
the crown of all absurdity was a similar attempt to proselytize 
in India. The Mahomedans were supposed to insist on the 
Hindoos paying for a public butcher’s shop in every one of 
their cities. It was true that the Hindoos did not eat 

and held the eating it to be a horrible crime. Well, cri 
the Mahomedans, you need not eat it unless you please, but 
it is only a proper tribute to our faith that you,should have 
the means of doing it readily at hand if you should hereafter 
repent of your wicked aversion. Tom Moore's joke, it 
would appear, has quite lost its point. A butcher's sho 
scheme for India has been received in England wi 
general acclamation, while the-settlement of the Irish 
Church question has been postponed by all practical politi- 
cians to the Greek Kalends amid a universal acquies- 
cence which the follies of the at of Irishmen have 
had no small share in producing. Yet, before a new institu- 
tion is erected on the lines of the old one, surely we may 
well pause to consider what is involved in this most momen- 


tous act. Everybody must see the stability which the Irish 


Church derives from the blunders of its assailants and the 
helplessness of British statesmen, but is there any one in his 
senses who would deliberately select it as a model to be 
imitated in a colossal copy? Or is there any one, however 
indisposed to cast the first stone at it, who would be a party 
to endowing it with a virtual perpetuity? This is, however, 
exactly what will be done for the Irish Church by the adop- 
tion of Sir Joan Lawrence's measure. Itinstantly becomes 
unassailable. There are no arguments against it except that 
it is the religious establishment of a minority, that the ma- 
jority don’t want it, and ought not to be compelled to pay 
for it. This reasoning is destroyed from the moment that 
the English people unanimously determine to make two 
hundred millions of men bear the expense of religious ad- 
vantages which they repudiate with horror. 

The shortsightedness of the Dissenters who have joined 
in the Indian religious agitation is positively ludicrous. 
They are helping to perpetuate the Church which is the 
great witness against the voluntary system, and they 
are on the point of destroying the finden voluntary 


organization which exists—that of the Missionary Societies 


—for we take it as self-evident that Sir Joun Law- 
RENCE’S measure will be fatal to the present Missionary 
system. Sir Joun himself admits the sacrilegious use 
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to the classes by persons who accept its truths. To teach 
the Bible in Government schools will therefore become the 
first duty of the missionary. He will be metamorphosed 
into a religious official of the State, which, as it remunerates 
him for his labour, will have the right to command his time 
and regulate the manner of his service. There is a radical 
inconsistency between such employment as this and the super- 
intendence of the Parent Society at home. The zeal of the 
subscribers will cool ; the directing bodies will strive more 
and more to cast the expense of proselytism on the Govern- 
ment, and the end will be that the Societies will cease to 
consider India a whit more a field for their labours 
than a country parish in England which the Established 
Church has undertaken to look after. Judging from the 
language of the “ British Christians” and others, the feature of 
the plan which blinds the Dissenters to its true character is 
the supposed liberty which all will enjoy to stay away from 
the classes if they please. Now, if the classes are once organized, 
we will give the system two years at longest to maintain the 
semblance of voluntaryism. A despatch from the old Court of 
Directors has just been published in India which will show 
what we mean. Two of their educational officials report to 
them that they have found the greatest possible difficulties 
in subduing the native suspicion that the new education 
measures are the first step to the forcible imposition of 
Christianity on the country. And so, these gentlemen coolly 
add, thinking any attempt to dispel this idea would be lost 
time, we have considered it best to take it as we find it, and 
simply tell the people that it is the desire of the Government 
that their children should be educated. The Directors pro- 
tested with indignation against this violation of a solemn 
engagement ; but the conduct of which they complain is the 
natural resort of over-zealous or over-indolent servants, A 
feeble attempt may be made for a year or two to convince 
the Hindoo that the attendance at the Bible-classes is 
voluntary, but it will end in his being openly informed that 
the Government commands his children to study and believe 
the Bible. 

It appears to us that the difficulty as to the form of faith 
to which the Hindoos are to be converted by State-agency 
will arise much sooner than Sir Joun Lawrence anticipates, 
and arise, too, in a shape which will cause great perplexity 
to many powerful sects of Dissenters. Sir Joun meets this 
objection by observing that happily all sects in India are 
agreed in the importance of inducing the Hindoo to study 
the Bible. We doubt it not, but this only amounts to say- 
ing that the sects are agreed to waive their differences while 
the first steps in the process of conversion are going on. But 
the new system, we presume, is to bear fruit in some real 
results ; and, if a Hindoo is converted, which communion 
is he to belong to? Is the missionary who happens to 
have officiated as first teacher in the Government-school 
to determine the convert’s form of faith? This is not 
an idle question, as a simple consideration will show. 
One of the most successful and numerous of the Indian 
mnissio bodies is attached to the Baptists. Now, asa 
Hindoo lad attending a Bible-class and becoming a con- 
vert may be a father of a family, what is to be done with his 
children? Are they to remain unbaptized, and so unblest 
by the rite which the vast majority of Christians regard as 
the condition of Christian fellowship ; or are they to undergo 
a process regarded by one of the most powerful of Indo- 
Christian bodies as an unholy mockery! On this point, 
which lies on the very threshold of the subject, we presume 
it will be admitted that the sects will be promptly and 
bitterly divided, and any man of decent impartiality may 
convince himself that a crowd of still more embarrassing 
questions lurk behind. Sir Joun Lawrence seems to 
assume that the State in India may long remain quiescent 
in the character of Christian unattached, but we apprehend 
it will have to make up its mind almost immediately to what 
communion it will give away the converts it has paid for. 


MR. SMITH O’BRIEN. 


HEN Mr. Surru O’Brien abstained from imitating the 
infamous example of his companions in exile, it was 
naturally supposed that the sense of honour proper to a man of 
birth and station had prevented him from breaking his parole. 
He is still entitled to the credit which may attach to the ab- 
sence of a disgraceful crime, but in all other respects he seems 
to have made it his object to prove that an Irish rebel neces- 
sarily discards all the feelings of a gentleman, Not long since 


Mr. O’Brten charged the officer who arrested him with the 
theft of some petty articles which were supposed to be packed 
in his portmanteau. He now intimates that the generous 
public feeling to which he owes his recall was the result of 
some discreditable motive, which, however, he does not find 
it convenient to specify. The coarseness of perception which 
characterizes the man is evidently connected with an obtuse- 
ness of intellect which renders him impervious to reason, 
To boast of levying war against the Government, and at the 
same time to complain of the “mockery of a trial” which 
ended in his conviction, indicates a mental confusion which 
may account for the statement that the English Government 
deliberately starved the victims of the famine in 1847. In.no 
other country in the world would an unrepentant rebel 
be allowed to boast with perfect impunity of his past 
offences, or to propagate disaffection among his countrymen 
by seditious addresses ; but it is well that the impotence of 
treason should be allowed to expose itself without external 
interference. The change of feeling in Ireland is strikingly 
illustrated by Mr. O’Briey’s voluntary admission that his 
appeals are addressed to a minority of his countrymen, and 
it is worth observing that even Repeal agitators are com- 
pelled, in these degenerate days, to recognise the expe- 
diency of a federative union with Great Britain.. The rebel, 
or Sepoy, party is in truth utterly devoid of any hold on the 
feelings of the people. The priests have always regarded 
the lay demagogues with suspicion and dislike, and since 
the departure of Mr. Durry, no preacher of disaffection has 
found his way into the House of Commons. The Repealers 
are as obsolete as the English Luddites, and the name of 
their party may soon be almost as totally forgotten. Their 
disappearance from political existence is partly attributable 
to the folly of their project, and in a great degree to the 
imbecility of their leaders; but the chief lesson which it 
conveys is that the danger of explosion is removed when 
combustibles are left to burn themselves out with freedom 
from all constraint or pressure. 

The toleration which was extended to O’ConnELL by succes- 
sive Governments may have resulted from party motives, from 
weakness, or from indolence, but if Irish politics had been 
directed by the most resolute sagacity, no wiser course of 
action could have been adopted. It was evident that the 
separation which the Agitator affected to desire was in the 
nature of things impracticable. The map is sufficient to 
show that Ireland could never be allowed to possess an 
independent existence. The creation of a French province 
beyond St. George’s Channel would require that Great 
Britain should first be reduced to dias The internal 
condition of the country would alone have rendered it im- 
possible to exclude the interference of a more powerful 
neighbour. If the English flag had been struck, the leaders 
of the Irish Republic would still have been compelled to 
deal with the immovable English garrison which occupies 
the North; and within two years foreign interference would 
have been required to suppress an internecine civil 
war. But it is scarcely worth while to enumerate the. 
reasons which might have satisfied the Imperial Go- 
vernment that there was no risk of any systematic 
insurrection. ‘There was reason to believe that O'Con- 
nBLL himself relied for mal security on the con-, 
scious insjncerity of his own incitements to rebellion. ‘During, 
the whole of his career he never explained the process by 
which independence was to be achieved; nor did he ever 
draw up any plausible scheme of the future constitution of 
his country. At the close of his agitation he seemed to feel 
that the reins were dropping from his grasp, and the well- 
timed prosecution which was undertaken by Sir Ropert 
Peet, finally put an end to his hollow sedition. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that no subsequent demagogue has 
been able to inherit any portion of O’CoNNELL’s power. 
The assistance of the priests was necessary to govern the 
people, and the brawling insurgents of 1848 were distrusted 
as Protestants, notwithstanding their noisy professions of 
patriotism. The democratic commonwealth which was to 
be founded by the aid of pikes and vitriol furnished no suf- 
ficient security for the orthodox conformity of its rulers. 
Mr. Sarr O’Brien and his accomplices went into exile as 
little regretted by the priesthood whom they had vainly 
courted as by the intelligent and respectable inhabitants of 
all parts of the kingdom. 

It was difficult to endure the formidable sedition of O’'Con- 


_NELL, and the insolent pugnacity of the successors who cari- 


catured his violenge ; but the ci-devant Young Ireland of the - 
present day excites a feeling which partakes as much of com- 
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placency as of contempt. It is a natural law that error 
and wisdom alike bear fruit in a future generation. The 
recent memory of penal laws and of anti-Catholic prohibi- 
tions gave a colour of patriotism to Irish discontent for years 
after it had ceased to be necessary or justifiable ; and in like 
manner the policy of emancipation, at the end of thirty years, 
is producing the consequences which were too hastily antici- 
pated by the authors of the change. It is to English 
legislators that the measures which have regenerated the 
country are almost exclusively due. The Poor Law and the 
Encumbered Estates Act were adopted in defiance of pro- 
testations from all the habitual advocates of disorder ; nor 
can it be doubted that politicians of the cabbage-garden 
school bitterly resent the permanent endowment of May- 
nooth. Lay and clerical agitators, from Cardinal Wiseman 
to Mr. Surru O’Brien, naturally endeavour to provoke the 
Government or the nation into some coercive measure which 
might once more furnish a plausible excuse for disloyalty ; 
but England has ceased to be susceptible to empty 
insults as Irish menaces have become less frequent and less 
alarming. If Mr. O’Brien should on any future occasion 
bring himself within the clutches of the law, no Government 
will be in a hurry to relieve him from the appropriate 
punishment of his conduct. It is, however, far more probable 
that he will henceforth confine himself to the illustration of 
that license which is permitted by the English Constitution 
for the sake of the liberty to which it forms a parasitical 
appendage. In his impotent obscurity he will continue to 
bluster against the tyrants who protect him notwithstanding 
his ingratitude for unmerited indulgence. O’ConneLt himself 
would have been too sagacious to mutter useless sedition at 
a time when his loudest vituperation could have produced 
neither mischief nor annoyance to England. 


A PROTECTIONIST REVIVAL. 


rr there is nothing new under the sun, there are at any rate 

some things so old that they come upon us in these days 
with all the charm of novelty. A reproduction of ancient 
manners and customs has even more zest than an absolutely 
novel exhibition. An Eglintoun tournament, or a Highland 
gathering, owes its power of attraction to the fact that such 
things were once realities, or at least are supposed to have 
been so. The recent Protectionist manifesto of the North 
Shields Shipowners Society belongs to this class of archaic 
entertainments, Nothing like it has been produced for years, 
and its solemn prosings and awful warnings sound wonder- 
fully strange in our ears, though they are but travesties of 
what actually passed current with a large section of society 
only ten or a dozen years ago. We live fast in these times, 
and the short period that has gone by since the bubble of 
Protection burst has created a tone of feeling so entirely 
new, that arguments and illustrations which called forth the 
whole intellectual energy of the country to expose them 
present themselves now as a mere antiquarian revival of 
forgotten delusions. The real answer to the pathetic appeal 
of the shipowners is the smile of incredulity with which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred readers welcome the 
complaint. 

It is good to have an occasional exhibition of this kind, if 
only to rub up recollections which are growing historically 
dim, and to convince us -of the extent of the revolution 
of opinion which a few years has brought about. One reads 
the favourite old Protectionist arguments with amazement 
that such reasonings should once have influenced acute and 
experienced statesmen, just as one looks at the man in 
brass on Lord Mayor's day, and wonders that human beings 
should ever have gone about in such cumbrous integu- 
ments. But no one now challenges the man in brass to 
a passage of arms, or thinks it necessary to engage in 
serious discussion with such au anachronism as a Protec- 
tionist Society. The only interest of the affair is in the 
curious fidelity with which exploded absurdities are repro- 
duced. Mr. Cuartes Kray never revived the manners and, 
costume of an ancient or medizval period with more admi- 
rable exactness than is displayed in the shipowners’ imitation 
of. the style and the logic of the almost extinct race of 
Protectionists. The foolish dogma that we ought to 
buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market is 
treated with as much contempt as if it had not become an 
article of national faith since the opponents of free-trade 
first began to demolish it with figures and sarcasm. The 


nounced as vigorously as it used to be when the free-trade 

theory had only reason on its side. Now that experience 

has more than confirmed the predictions of economists, we 

are favoured with all the old demonstrations that the com- 

munity which deals with foreigners is mulcting itself for the 

good of other States. What pages of Hansard, and what 

columns of the Morning Herald, are recalled by arguments 

like this :—“Suppose that by employing the alien vessel 

“ instead of a native one, the merchant got goods conveyed 

“at 2/. a ton instead of 3/., and so made an apparent saving 

“ of ri. a ton, yet the absolute payment to be made by this 

“ country to another for the article imported will be 2/. a 

“ton more than it would be had the British ship been em- 

“ ployed, and this 2/. a ton is to be provided for in the ex- 

“change and supplied in gold or its equivalent.” This is 

worthy of the Cannon-balls themselves ; and it is a matter 
of course that the antiquarian gentlemen who have so 

cleverly revived an ancient argument should find it “a 

“ transparent and self-evident fact, that in throwing open our 
“ carrying trade to the ships of foreign nations, a large and 
‘‘ valuable private interest issacrificed without at all conducing 
“ to the good of the commonwealth.” 

We think we remember when the lament over large and 
valuable private interests was not confined to the North Shields 
Shipowners Society. But in spite of plaintive entreaties, and 
warnings of national ruin that made the hair stand on end, the 
private interests were sacrificed without remorse, and are 
now for the most part in an embarrassing condition of pro- 
sperity which they never knew till after their martyrdom. 

Who ever saw a cheerful farmer until the whole race 
was made to pass through the fire before the altar of 
free-trade? And now the type of the old grumbling 
yeoman is almost lost. But for the declaration of 
grievances just issued from North Shields, we should have 
imagined that a desponding shipowner was almost as rare 
as a disappointed farmer has become. We shall per- 
haps not long have the opportunity of seeing or hearing 
a specimen of the class; but before the melancholy race 
disappears altogether, it deserves to be recorded that 
in the year 1858 there exists at least one club of 
fine old shipowners, all of the olden time, who grimly 
look forward to the rapid and certain ruin of their country, 
and see in imagination “the foreigner smile at our sim- 
“ plicity, and while pocketing our cash, exclaim, Sic vos non 
vobis.” 

Like the most famous of the Corn-law advocates, 
the new champion of Protection for the shipping interest 
revels in figures. He reckons that in the year 1857 we paid 
to foreigners for freight, over and above the “legitimate” 
gains which they would have made under the old code 
of Protection, no less a sum than 9,980,164/.; and this, 
in consequence of the mischievous competition which 
has prevailed, is only two-thirds of what we must 
have paid for the same amount of work if British ships 
alone had been employed. The employers of shipping 
have thus paid, in round numbers, 10,000,000/, a-year 
to foreigners, in place of 15,000,000/. to native ship- 
owners. The author of the manifesto reckons this as 
10,000,000l. lost to the country, though fanatical free-traders 
persist in regarding it as 5,000,000/. gained. The statistics 


of tonnage are as gloomy as the returns of freight. From — 


1849 to 1856 British tonnage only increased by about_a 
million and a quarter tons, being just 28} per cent. in seven 
years ; and the whole increase since the repeal of the Navi- 
gation-laws is only 60 per cent. From these figures the 
conclusion is naturally drawn (after the manner of Protec- 
tionists) that “not only is the vitality of the mercantile 
“ marine of Great Britain at stake, but also that of the empire 
“ itself.” But the real sting of the official returns is in the 
increase of foreign shipping frequenting our ports. When we 


removed the barrier that had so long excluded foreign ships, . 


the strangers actually increased more rapidly than our own 
vessels. If we may trust the shipowners’ manifesto, it seems 
that the free-trade policy has been so completely successful 
that, in addition to the large increase of our own marine, the 
foreign tonnage at the disposal of our merchants has becn 
augmented in the ratio of 162 per cent. since 1846. That 
the foreign shipping entering our ports should have increased 
since the removal of restrictions at a greater proportionate 
rate than our own, fills the shipowners of North Shields with 


alarm, though it is only the necessary consequence of the — 
fact that. the proportion of foreign ships had been previously _ 


madness of paying a small price to foreigners when fellow- 


countrymen are ready to serve us at double the cost is de- 


kept below its natural level by artificial means. Probably 


the result of the treaty of Tien-sin will be that the propor- 
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tional increase of the English population in China will be 
some hundreds of times as great as that of the Celestials 
themselves ; but there is about as much likelihood of English 
barbarians swamping the 300,000,000 of Chinamen as _ there 
is of the British marine being swamped by the “ baneful 
“ competition ” which the South Shields Society so fervently 
deprecates. 

A more plausible grievance, however, is the want of reci- 
procity which our liberal measures have met with from other 
countries. Many of them still protect their ships as they do 
their manufactures. The policy is bad for us, and worse for 
them ; but if they will not learn wisdom from us, we cannot 
afford to imitate their folly, and the northern shipowners 
may rest assured that merchants and consumers will not pay 
some millions a year in extra freight, in the vain hope of 
coercing France or America into a more far-sighted policy 
than they have yet thought fit to adopt. 


M. DE MONTALEMBERT’S ARTICLE IN THE CORRESPONDANT. 


fe article in the Correspondant, written by M. de Monta- 
lembert, and entitled ‘Un débat sur ]’Inde au Parlément 
Anglais,” has just been rendered famous by the French Govern- 
ment, which intends, or threatens, to make it the subject of a 
State prosecution. Of the political bearings of the step taken by 
the Government we speak elsewhere. Our object here is merely 
to lay before our readers a sketch of what this incriminated 
article is really like, for the Correspondant is not very widely 
cireulated, and probably does not come into the hands of 
many persons in England. The article, original, spirited, and 
eloquent throughout, deserves to be carefully read in full, but 
even an outline of its contents may suffice to give some notion 
of what M. de Montalembert says, and of what the French 
Government objects to. 

The article opens with the following stirring and finely-written 
passage :— 

There are some unliappily constituted minds for which repose and silence 

are 


are not the supreme . There persons who feel, from time to time, a 
longing to depart from the tranquil uniformity of their ordinary life. There 
are soldiers who, conquered, wounded, in chains, condemned to deadly inaction, 


gain consolation and a new life from seeing the struggles and gers of 
others. That which attracts them is not the sad and paltry feeling of reas- 
sured egoism which Lucretius has depicted in his famous verses; it is a purer 
and a higher motive. It is the effort of the disarmed gladiator, who, look- 
ing with emotion on the arena whither he will no more descend, claps his 
hands at. the exploits of his more fortunate rivals, and sends forth to the com- 
batants a cry of sympathy, which is lost, though not extinguished, in the 
idst of the generous shouts of the attentive crowd. 

I honestly confess that I am one of those persons; and I add that for this 
evil—from which it is so little the fashion to suffer now-a-days—I have found 
aremedy. When I feel that the stifling malady is gaining on me, when my 
ears ring, now with the buzz of the gossips of the antechamber, now with the 
din of the fanatics who think themselves our masters, and of the hypocrites 
who think us their dupes; when I choke with the weight of an atmosphere 
charged with the pestilential vapours of a corrupting slavery, I hurry to 
breathe a purer air, and take a bath of life in free England. 

The last time that I gave myself this relief chance served me well. I lit 
exactly on the midst of one of those great and glorious struggles where play 
is given to all the resources of the intelligence, and all the movements of the 
conscience, of a great people; where there are started, to find solution in the 
open day and by the intervention of noble minds, the greatest problems that 
can agitate a nation whose days of tutelage are past 5 where men and things, 
parties and individuals, orators and writers, the depositaries of — and t 
organs of opinion, are called to reproduce in the heart of a new the pic- 
ture painted long ago by a Roman fresh from the emotions of the forum :— 


“ Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atque dies niti preestanti labore, 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri.” 
At these words I see some brows grow dark, and express the repugnance in- 
spired. in the followers of the fashions of the day by all that seems a remem- 
brance of, or a regret for, political life. If among those who have opened these 
pages there are any who are governed by these fashions, I say to them openly, 
—* Pause,and go no further. There is nothing in what I am going to write 
which can possibly please or interest you. Go and ruminate peacefully in 
the fat pasturages of your happy tranquillity, and do not to those, who 
do not grudge you anything, the right to remain faithful to their past, to the 
isquiets of mental life, and to the aspirations of liberty.” Every one takes 
his pleasure where he finds it; and we are tolerably sure, not, indeed, to 
understand one another, but to come to an end of dispute when we have no 
ambition or affection in common, when our notions of and 
Bes fap readil pao nothing, absolutely nothing, in the tuti 

H i t i utely nothing, in the institutions 
or the political personages of France oe the ae ere day has any resemblance to 
the things of which, the men of whom, I wish here to give a rapid sketch. 
Certainly I make no pretension to convert those disciples of progress, who 
Pocijemen vernment as advantageously replaced by Universal 
8 , or those political optimists who maintain that the final triumph of 
democracy consists in abdicating into the hands of a Sovereign the exclusive 

direction of the external and internal affairs of a country. I write for m 
own and that a number of invalids, of triflers, of 
men, perhaps, like myself. I study contemporary institutions which are not 
our oi, but which have been ours, and mee dear still to a person so behind- 
hand as I am, to be worthy of admiration and ea’ F The eager sympathy 
which men of high ability have awakened for the fair ladies of the Fronde, 
for the equivocal personages of the great English Rebellion, or for the obscure 
and barren s es of our old Communes,—may we not ask that it shall once 
in a way be bestowed on the acts and deeds of a nation which is living 
and moving in its strength and its greatness at seven leagues’ distance from 

shores ? may; and that this study 
reign statistics, or, rather, of contemporary arc’ , may beguile our 
idle hours as well as a commentary on the of te 

of an exploring expedition to the sources of the Nile, 


M. de Montalembert then to say that he had ar- 
dently desired to investigate the causes of the Indian revolt, as 
he felt a profound sympathy for a people at once Christian and 
free, on whom God imposed so terrible a trial; and that his 
sympathy had been redoubled by the inhuman animosity ex- 
hibited by the religious press of the Continent. He wished to 
say to every Englishman whom he met, that he did not belong 
to the parties whose organs praised and justified cut-throate, 
and who pray daily for the success of the Mussulman hordes 
over a nation of Christians and allies. 

It is, he continues, in her colonial policy that England has, 
been most great and triumphant. She has created, not colonies 
but peoples. Everywhere in her dominions the fullest liberty is 

ven to the Catholic religion, and under her sheltering care the 

atholics of Canada are a numerous, a happy, and a prosperous 
people. But, as he goes on to say :— 

All this is forgotten, misunderstood, or evil en of by certain royalist and 
Catholic writers, who pour daily the flood oe — on the 
and freedom of England. They must be strange royalists, and vey ae 
ful, who forget eo is the only country in Europe where t ip 
of royalty has ined unimpaired for nearly two centuries, that it is 
the only country that has given an inviolable shelter to the august exiles of 
France, and has lavished with unheard of munificence its succour to the 
French nobility of the Emigration, and to the French clergy prosecuted for not 
having been willi so more strange are 
the Catholics who do not fear to compromise not only all the rights of justice 
and truth, but even the interests of the Church, by obstinately insisting on 
establishing a radical hostility between Catholicism and the free prosperity of 
the vastest empire now existing in the world, whose every victory over 
barbarism opens an immense field for the preaching of the gospel and the 
extension of the Roman hierarchy. One of the darkest of the history, 
already so little edifying, of our religious press, will be the cruel joy with 
which the disasters, true or false, of the English in India have been hailed, 
those strange sympathies for the butchers of Delhi and Cawnpore, those 
daily invectives against a handful of brave men battling against innu- 
merable enemies and a murderous climate, in order to avenge their 
brothers, their wives, and their infants, and to re-establish the legitimate 


and necessary ascendancy of the Christian West over the Indian - 
sula. One is revolted by such sanguinary declamations, accom by 
constant attempts to provoke to war two nations bound t by 


a 
happy and glorious alliance, while the instigators of this war know that 
they would be the last to undergo its dangers and sustain its 
And when these declamations inundate the columns of certain journals 
specially devoted to the clergy and e by it; when they show them- 
selves between the narrative of the apparition of the Holy Virgin, or 

ieture of the consecration of a church to the God of pity love, the resul| 
is that every Christian soul, untainted by the passions and hatreds of a 
retrograde fanaticism, feels a painful repugnance which may be reckoned 
among the rudest trials of the life of an honest man. It is as if one heard in 
an Eastern night the cry of the jackal between the cooing of doves and the 
freshening murmurs of running water. 


The press, however, does not represent the whole Catholic 
world. The Pope has contributed to the Indian Relief Fund. 
Bishops have rebuked the ill-will and calumnies of these slan- 
derers. Honest men must acknowledge that English Pro- 
testantism has at least done as much as Catholicism for the 
heathen. Catholic nations have failed miserably in the task 
assigned them by Providence. History cries out to Spain, “ Cain, 
what hast thou done with thy brother?” What remains of the 
conversions of St. Francis Xavier in Hindostan? What of all the 
vast organization of the Church entrusted to the patronage of the 
Crown of Portugal? At Goa may be seen the deadly influence of 
absolute power on Catholic colonies and on their metropolis alike. 
The Roman Catholic Church is more free in England and Ireland 
than in any part of the world, while no nation is so steadily and 
so grossly calumniated as England by the Catholic press of the 
Continent. And the English press is the subject of constant 
abuse, and of abuse coming from quarters which show how little 
persons in France are capable of appreciating the real function 
and importance of the English press, or of any free press. It is 
not often that a Frenchman speaks to his countrymen so plainly 
as M. de Montalembert, in the following passage :— 

Those who feel themselves repelled by the coarseness or the evident falsity 
of the judgments sometimes passed by writers and speakers in England on 

first, that this bitter and unbridled criticism is poured forth still more 
freely, more rudely, and more habitually on English men and things; secondly, 
that it is always the act, as it is the t t, of an individual belonging to a 
society where the progress of civilization ever consisted in the unlimited 
development of individual force and freedom. But this is exactly what is 
continually forgotten; and the result is that the Continental press forms 
an estimate ridicul false and exaggerated of the real importance 
of hes or writi people, qreting commenting on 
as if they had a official value. In spite of our long and many relations 
with that country, in spite of the slight distance that divides France from 

wer understanding e a 

above all, the individual is free, and gives free Cece he all his tation We 
have not only the habits, but even the instincts of those peoples, wise perhaps, 
and discreet, but ever in a state of pupi , who sometimes indulge them. 
selves in frightful outbreaks, but who soon back to that condition of civil 
impotence, where no one speaks except by order or by permission, being under 
the salutary terror of a’'warning from on high, if he ventures ever so little to 
contradict the ideas of the authorities, or the ideas of the mob. 

The writer then passes a warm though critical eulogium on the 
general administration of the Company in India, but pauses to 
express his horror at the bloodthi acts, and still more at the 
bloodthirsty language, with which the suppression of the rebel- 
lion has been marked among those who have not had the respon- 
sibility of high office and personal publicity to check their 
tongues. ° It is pleasant to pass thence to the remembrance of the 

t individual heroism and nobleness that has been displayed. 
wos Havelock, “a personage of antique grandeur, resem- 
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bling in all that was best and most blameless in them, the great 
Puritans of the seventeenth century.” There were Nicholson, and 
Neil, and Henry Lawrence, and there was Peel, the son of the 
great Sir Robert, victors in a struggle between civilization and 

arbarism—strangers to no Christian people, to be admired by all, 
without restriction or reserve, an honour to the human race ; 
while the spectacle of the victims of Cawnpore, listening to the 
liturgy of their Church before they went to slaughter, seems a 
page taken from the acts of the garty martyrs—a scene to be 
placed by the side of that of the great day of fast and humiliation 
which exhibited the noble spectacle of a 
before God, demanding pardon and mercy. . de Montalem- 
bert arrived in Englan just in time to hear the debate on Lord 
Canning’s proclamation—the first serious attack on the Ministry 
since Lord Palmerston’s downfall. Of the causes which led to 
the defeat of the Palmerston Ministry, M. de Montalembert 
speaks with singular freedom :— 


Two months had scarcely passed since the accession to office of Lord Derby’s 
Ministry, and the unexpected fall of Lord Palmerston. e causes of his fall 

e well known. To the universal horror excited in England, as everywhere, 
by the execrable attempt of the r4th January, had succeeded a lively irrita- 

on produced by the conduct of the French Government, and by sundry 
documents inserted in the Moniteur, which seemed to make English seciety, 
which has no political police, responsible for the preparations made in planning 
a crime which all the vigilance and power of the French police had not been 
able to prevent. The Government of Louis Philippe might exactly as well 
have held England pet we in 1840 for the Boulogne expedition. We 
think that we may spe freely of this incident, as our Government, with a 
creditable sagacity, has since given up insisting on the points which then gave 
it anxiety. The right of asylum is regarded by the English people as one of 
its national glories, and no people is so little disposed to abandon a right 
because Ted use may be made of it. This right had, moreover, stood in 
food stead Frenchmen of all opinions and all parties through the many revo- 

tions which have torn asunder modern France. Above all, it had been taken 
advantage of by the different dynasties which have passed over France; and 
the present Sovereign had made freer use of it than any one else. There 
was, therefore, a feeling of indignation against Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues for the condescension they displayed in replying to the Imperial 
demands, There was heard in the country the old rallying-cry of the struggles 
of the Crown against the Papacy of the Middle Ages, Nolumus leges Anglia 
mutari, Although the Commons had voted the principle of a bill, in itself 
perfectly reasonabie and constitutional, intended to facilitate the application 
of the penalties of the law against the B shen pan and the accessories in a crime 
committed in a foreign country, the House could not resist the current of 
public opinion, and on the 19th of February, it a vote of censure on 
the mode in which the diplomatic relations of the two countries had been con- 
ducted. Under the blow of this ‘censure, Palmerston and his 


colleagues felt bound to retire. 


The of the debate on Lord is 
too familiar to English reader- « make M. de Montalembert’s 
account of it very interesting. 's, however, interrupted by a 
very amusing and graphic accou.t of the Derby Day, and con- 
tains some curious and suggestive remarks about the principal 
speakers of the House of Commons. M. de Montalembert re- 
joiced in the result of the debate, as he thought the present 
Government in the right. He thus describes his feelings on 
leaving the House :— 

While these reflections were being made on all sides, I quitted the scene 
with feelings of emotion and satisfaction, such as every man must experience 
who sees in Government something else’than an antechamber, and in a 
civilized le, something else than a docile and indolent troop who are to be 
shorn and led to feed under the silent shades of an enervating security. I felt 
myself more than ever attached to the convictions and the hopes of freedom, 
which have always, through the saddest phases of our history, cheered that 
select band of honest men whom disappointment and defeat have not beaten 
down, ‘and who even in exile, even on the scaffold, have retained — 
patriotism to believe that France is capable like England of enduring t 
reign of right, of light, and liberty.. A noble faith, worthy to inspire the most 
puntul sacrifices, and which although betrayed by fortune, deserted by the 
erowd, and insulted by cowards, does not the less keep its immoveable empire 
over noble souls and generous minds. 


M, de Montalembert concludes with some general remarks on 
the position of England. The Indian debate showed that the old 
parties are breaking up, and there is no reason to regret that this 
should be the case, Phe internal politics of England do not call 
for any strong division of parties, for any unusual measures, 
for any great'step to be taken.’ England is at peace with herself, 
arid all parties desire to advance in the direction in which the 
nation has for years been moving. Nor is it from the masses 
or from the struggles of Socialism or Democracy that England 
has to fear danger. She is, however, in great danger, and 
the danger is all the ter because she refuses to see it: 
Her danger is from without. She is exposed to the attack of a 
faréi eure 6 Who the enemy is that is likely to attack her, 
M, de Montalembert does not distinctly say, but he intimates 
what he means so plainly that no one ean misunderstand his 
méaning. This is the warning bestowed on us a man of 
whom we are at Jeast sure that hé knows what he is speaking 
about, and that he writes under the influence of a sincere affec- 
tion for England :— g 

No, the danger of En; land is not there—there is a danger, but in another 
quarter. It is from without that its real threaten it, dangers to which 
it may succumb, and as to which it is under a disastrous delusion. I do not speak 
orily of the Indian revolt, although I am still far from being as confident of 
ite finalissue as’ England appears'to be: but seems to me more to be 
feared for her than Asia. At the end of the first , all Hwrope with the 
exception of France, was in intimate agreement with land, and was more- 
over penetrated with respect for the recent exploits of her army in Spain and 
Belgium. Nowitisnotso, The armies of England have unjustly, but incon- 
testably, lost their And pro; towards ideas in 
England, and the backward march of the great inental States towards 
absolutism, have placed the two lines of policy on two paths entirely different, 
but yet parallel and sufficiently near one another to make it possible that a 


struggle may any day take place. There is, too, in many minds, a moral repu 
En and, which is in itself a serious The Engli 
as an honour and a compliment the invectives of the press which preaches 
fanaticism and despotism; but they would be very wrong in thinking that 
there is no repugnance towards them except of a kind which they are right 
to be proud of. The Comte de Maistre said, in 1805, “Do you know the 
great difficulty of the extraordi h in which we live? It is that the 
cause we love is defended by the nation we do not love.” I, who love the 
nation almost as much as the cause she defends, regret that M. de Maistre is 
not here to denounce, with that “wrath of love” which made him so uent, 
the awkward effrontery disple ed by British egoism in the affair of the 
Isthmus of Suez, of which England wishes to shut the door, although she 
already holds the key at Perim. I should also have liked to have heard him 
speak on the ridiculous susceptibility of a part of the English press with regard 
to the Russian coal-station at Villafrance; as if a nation which every day 
extends its maritime empire in every quarter of the globe, and which occupies 
in the Mediterranean such positions as Malta, Gibraltar, and Corfu, could 
pretend to complain that other nations try to extend their commerce and 
navigation, 

Os the one hand, then, the feelings of legitimate sentiment awakened by 
the imprudent and short-sighted policy of England in her relations with other 
States; on the other hand, the horror and disgust inspired in servile minds 
by the spectacle of her advancing and prosperous freedom, have created in 
Europe a common ground of animosity against her. It will be easy for any 
one who pleases to work this animosity to his ends, and to profit by it to 
engage Sogiet in a conflict from ‘which there is a great chance of her com- 
ing out conquered or lessened. It is then that the masses, wounded in their 
national honour by unforeseen disasters, may raise storms of which nothing 
in history has as yet given an idea. To prevent this catastrophe, she must 
no longer plume herself on the nature or the extent of her resources. Her 
milit P some and above all the military proficiency of her officers and 
generals, are evidently beneath her mission. Her maritime power may be, if 
not surpassed, at least equalled by ours, as it has already been in the days 
of Louis XTV. and Louis XV., as it will be again when our honour and our 
interest demand it. England is too confident in her poet glory, and in the 
natural bravery of her children. Because she is essentially warlike, she wrongly 
thinks herself on the level of modern progress in the art of war, and in a posi- 
tion to resist the superiority of numbers, of discipline, and of familiarity with 
camps. Because, in 1848, the most valiant and best disciplined armies did 
not preserve the great Continental Monarchies from a sudden and shameful 
fall before an internal enemy, she is inclined to question whether a and 
numerous army is the first condition of safety against an external enemy. 
Because she is free, she wrongly believes that she has nothing to fear from 
the enemies of liberty. No, her institutions are not an impregnable bulwark, 
as Mr. Roebuck foolishly said on his return from Chesbaury: Alas! the 
experience of modern and ancient times has proved that free nations 
may succumb like others, or even more aipuckly than others. Liberty 
is the most precious of treasures, but, like treasures, it excites the envy, 
covetousness, and hatred of those who do not wish that others should pos- 
sess what they have not been able or willing to possess themselves. Tike 
all treasures, like beauty, like truth, like e itself, Liberty must be 
watched over and defended with a tender solicitude and an indefatigable 
vigilance. All the inventions of which modern science is so proud are as 
much in fayour of despotism as of liberty. Electricity and steam will as readily 
lend their aid to the master of legions as to a good cause. By making 
mechanism so largely replace the moral spring—the individual energy of man 
—they invite and assist the victory of force over right. This is what the 
friends of England and of freedom ought never to lose sight of. 


THE TWO LORD SHAFTESBURYS. 


Es the days when conversation was a mixture of business and 
A amusement, it was a standing topic of discussion whether 
ridicule was or was not the test of truth. The respondent might 
maintain the affirmative or the negative of the prepenne while 
the opponent had always the opportunity either of showing that 
falsehood alone was laughable, or, per’ aps, that truth was not 
unfrequently laughed at. “Yes,” the philosopher would reply, 
** fools may laugh like thorns crackling under the pot, but if ti 
are in the wrong, their contempt is in itself contemptible, an 
thus it se that truth is the test of ridicule.” The retort 
that truth must.in its turn be subjected to some test, of course 
reopened the question, to the common satisfaction of the dis- 
putants; and, in the days of Johnson and Boswell, the recurrin 
uzzle was as familiarly known as the ancient statement o 
imenides, the Cretan, that all Cretans were liars. Lord 
Shaftesbury has discovered that the saying was originally used 
in its present form by the ingenious and heterodox Shaftesbury 
of the Characteristics, and he has taken the opportunity to 
denounee the author of so profligate a paradox to the mature 


judgment of a Young Men’s Christian Association at Bradford. 


é appendages of religious humility are various and remarkable. 
Many an owner of a cottage possesses a double coach-house, 
but there is only one pious orator who can immolate, in the pre- 


sence of his audience, an ancestor who was at the same time’ 


a heretic and an English earl. The present owner of the title, 
like another illustrious teacher of mankind, rather “likes to be 
laughed at,” and it seems that he has always thought the third 
Lord Shaftesbury a wicked man, because he takes the side of the 
laughers when he declares that ridicule is the test of truth. Yet 
there is one non-natural sense in which the grim jocularity of 
the platform is willing to aceept the obnoxious formula. Ridi- 
cule, it seems, is a symptom that its object is solemn and vener- 
able, because flippant jesters have occasionally been known to 
make Scriptural language the subject of parodies. The inference 
that Pharisaical professions, and those who make them, are as 
sacred and inviolable as Scripture, is one of those convenient 
doctrines which habitually flourish under the shadow of the broad 
phslecte . The Lord Shaftesbury of 1700 says that ridicule is 

he test of truth, ‘Yes,’ says his descendant in 1858, “it is 


the test of, or rather it is the proof of, truth. Whatever is ridi. 


culous must be true, because only the wicked indulge in ridicule, 


and their doctrines are necessarily false :— 
Ridentem dicere yerum 
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Exeter Hall decrees that because Lord Shaftesbury is virtuous, 
the ginger of jest and merriment shall not be hot in the 
mouth. The profane world can hardly be expected, however, to 
admit that whatever is obviously ridiculous must be intrinsically 


true. 

Although Lord Shaftesbury may not be aware of it, there is a 
side to his character which offers no temptation to laughter. The 
narrowest, the bitterest, the most intolerant of religious partisans 
becomes useful, active, and beneficent when he has only inferiors 
to deal with, and no opposition to fear. The notorious weak- 
nesses of his character probably arise from the circumstance that 
he has polemical doctrines to support, while nature and educa- 
tion have equally indisposed him to abstract thought. The inde- 
fatigable activity which has, for a quarter of a century, given 
him the lead of every philanthropic movement, is a quality 
which, though it may be accompanied by harshness of character 
and bluntness of perception, is neither common nor despicable. 
Even Lord Shaftesbury’s addresses at Bradford and elsewhere, 
when they pass out of the regions of controversy, are more 
earnest, practical, and honest than the conventional harangues 
of any rival itinerant who is at present lecturing on “ social 
science.” Factory Bills, measures for the relief of the degraded 
mining population, Ragged Schools, and reforms of lunatic 
asylums—works like these, though they may be deformed by 
occasional mistakes and exaggerations, offer no temptation to 
laughter. Negatively, at least, ridicule is, in instances like these, 
an accurate test of truth. The devotion of a life to the benefit 
of the poor and suffering classes furnishes no ludicrous contrasts. 
That the applause which naturally follows great public services 
should produce undue self-confidence—that the successful man of 
action should assume a jurisdiction over theoretical truths—that 
the thoroughgoing instrument of faction should call God to wit- 
ness that he is superior to party—such are the inconsistencies 
which provoke from Mr. Disraeli and others a benevolent and 
irritating smile. 

At the risk of incurring the condemnation which has fallen on 
the author of the Characteristics, the world will long continue 
to believe that ridicule is the test of truth. Lord Shaftesbury 
and his followers may be assured that thoughtful and educated 
men find no exclusive or irresistible amusement in travesties of 
Scripture, nor are they in the habit of thinking serious things pe- 
culiarly absurd. No man in his senses ever laughed at a donkey 
in a sand-cart, although, from the time of Aisop downwards, the 
same useful animal has been warned against the error of imitating 
the gambols of a pet dog. The puppy in harness, and generally 
all things, men, forms, and opinions, out. of their proper places, 
are involved in inconsistencies which give occasion to ridicule 
when they are presented in unexpected or remarkable contrasts. 
It is the essence of humour to present objects on a background 
of a different colour, and it is idle to complain that the ridicule 
which is directed against frivolities and meanness affects the great 
truths of morality. The comic element of Tartuffe consists in 
the high religious pretensions of a coarse and unprincipled in- 
triguer, but from the time of Moliére successive generations of 
Tartuffes have always complained that the satire under which 
they suffered was addressed to religion. The gross and conscious 
hypocrite was better adapted to the purposes of the stage, because 
the contrast of his villany with his professions was intelligible to 
every portion of the audience; but the involuntary intolerance 
of the self-satisfied fanatic appeals to a deeper sense of humour. 
The weakness and conceit even of a good man may be amusing, 
though his goodness is exempt from ridicule. 

In a certain sense, again, truth is the test of ridicule, because 
an inversion of intellectual and moral judgment pe a corre- 
sponding incapacity to distinguish wisdom and folly. If the 

oung shopmen at Bradford were to accustom themselves to 
fangh at teachers and preacher's, they would certainly destroy 
their own wholesome feeling of reverence, and they would pro- 
bably misapply their unsophisticated ridicule. ought and 
knowledge are required to form the principles which are at the 
basis of all serious or comic judgments, and experience is required 
for the due discernment of practical inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties. Nevertheless, that which appears to any man ludicrous is 
to him, at that moment, not a proper object of respect. Those 
who have reason to feel confidence in their own judgments and 
perceptions will continue to feel justified in laughing at the 
empty pomposity of pretenders and partisans. Their undeniable 
liability to error equally affects all their gravest opinions. 


BRITISH CHRISTIANS. 


NE of Foster’s well-known Essays is on the distaste with 
which educated intellects view “ evangelical religion.” The 
author, being himself an evangelical writer, and one of the greatest 
among Dissenters, regrets the fact; and im assigning reasons for 
it, he suggests that religion generally, and that particular cast of 
it with which he was connected, had suffered much, not only 
from the narrowness of spirit, but from the peculiar la @ 
and the lack of appreciation of common sense in which its tru 
were addressed to the world. And by the world he did not 
understand profane and godless people, but men of right mind, 
and cultivation, and literature. Foster observes—such is the 
substance of his complaint—that such people are disgusted by 
religious affectation, and his conclusion is, that as religion was 
not meant for fools, the fault ia not always with the world but 


with the rs. If he had lived to see the Sanhedrim of 
* British Christians” at Liverpool, his ent would have 
been strengthened. We must say at once that religion generally 
suffers by this sort of thing. Even though we have no sym- 
Pp thy with many of the forms and shapes in which religion 
moulds itself, they do not become public offences if kept to 
themselves. Very possibly the proceedings of the Wesleyan 
Conference or the language of the Quakers’ anniversaries or 
the like, would not be to our taste, however well suited to the 
occasion, which is private; but they are not forced upon us. If 
Plymouth Brethren, or the like, have an esoteric doctrine, and a 
lingua areani, they keep it to themselves. When religious 
people come before the world and ask for space in the Sail 
papers, and evidently talk chiefly with a view of being repo 
they have no right to make religion contemptible by their folly. 
A person is not necessarily a scoffer who can detect nothing but 
the ludicrous element in a religious gathering of “ British 
Christians” which requests Sir Culling Eardley to preside over its 
deliberations. This is ipso facto a joke; and we cannot take a 
more serious view of it. hat else can be made of the sheer 
absurdity of British Christianity—the thing of all those old cen- 
turies and all these living millions—coming down into the single 
solidarity of a synod under Sir Culling Eardley, Bart.? Think 
of him, or the like of him, presiding over British Christianity { 
Ubi lapsus, quid feci? What have Enris tianity and Britain done 
that they are brought solow? What right has this body of two 
or three score of dissenting preachers, even though we give it 
the overpowering adhesion of Lord Roden, two M:P.’s, and a 
Scotch law lord, to stand before heaven and earth as British 
Christianity ‘ 

Of course we shall be stigmatized as profane and ungodly, 

We shall be unctuously reminded that the. especial savour of 
holiness is not for the carnal, and that neither religious men 
nor religious language can be understood by the worldly mind. 
But this is not the question. Undoubtedly there may be, and 
is, very properly, a special language and special tone for the 
inner things of religion; but the Liverpool meetings are not the 
inner things—they are the outer things. The object, in so far 
as it may be said indirectly to have one, of the Evangelical 
Alliance—which, whether it is or is not the same thing as the 
British Christians, we are utterly unable to find out—is a prac- 
tical and external one. It addresses the world. It is—allowing 
everybody to have his own religion—to see how far Christians 
generally may combine for common purposes. This is, in 
theory, intelligible and practical. Such a scheme ought to 
address itself, in the widest language and the largest spirit, and 
in clear businesslike fashion, to the plainest and broadest duties. 
It ought to have something to show, especially in the way of 
work and attractiveness. Broad, or even latitudinarian, in the 
widest spread of comprehension and aim, it must be. Grandeur 
and width and depth are necessary to it. It ought to offend 
nobody, and to be offended with nobody. Positive and con. 
clusive it must be, for its work is to build and not to destroy 
—to do something, and not to contradict everybody—to 
move differences, not to cause them—to pass over what 
would call denominational prejudices, and to find for Chris. 
tianity in the abstract its purer ether and its larger scope, 
A narrow speech, and hesitating gesture, and faltering gai 
and talk for talk’s sake, are fatal to such lofty pretensions. An 
yet the members of this pretentious body at work cannot see the 
melancholy, while ludicrous, contrast between their promise and 
performance. They cannot see that in their persons religion 
itself becomes ridiculous. They can look each other in the face, 
recur to the natal day of their organization, “in this very town 
fourteen years ago,” and congratulate themselves on the “ birt 
of the giant in infancy, which went forth to fulfil its mission of 
love and kindness to the nations; ” and they can say all this with 
Sir Culling Eardley the head and base of the whole movement, 
Fourteen years, and fourteen anniversary sessions of talk, and 
not one single thing done, nor one single step taken! We be- 
lieve that the Madiai bubble was blown by the Eva gelical Alli- 
ance, and occasionally it attempts some spasmodic imitation of life 
by abusing somebody else’s religion. But, making allowance for 
these trifles, what has the Evangelical Alliance done further than 
seat the customary Baronet in his customary presidential chair? 
It is a mere business question—a matter of practical inquiry, not 
at all entering into the deeper matters of what is called experi- 
mental religion, but only needing to be stated in the most intelli- 
gible way—to ask what has the Evangelical Alliance done, 
especially in connexion with what it professes to doP What is 
it Tikely to do? Profane or not, we have a right to put this 
question of those who profess to represent British Christianity ; 
and if the Evangelical Alliance were wise they would try to. 
answer it in a plain way, without religious metaphors or con- 
ventional figures of speech. 

Dr. Raffles answers it by saying ‘‘ The key-note is to be stru 
in one word, ‘ Love:’ this was what was announced 
ears ago.” Amo, conjugated for fourteen years, and no fruits 
orthcoming, Fourteen years’ gestation, and nothing to show 
but Sir Culling im the chair. Fourteen years of alliance—four- 
teen annual conferences and general meetings, with forty resolu- 
tions at each, and how many committees and conferences we- 


know. not—and union and works as far off as ever. Or further - 


—for even in discussing the duty of mutual love the brethren con- 
trived to fall out by the way-ir. Jenour, one of the very few~ 
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clergymen present, who was civil enough to sacrifice his own 
church on the altar of mutual love, and to profess his entire readi- 
ness to open the doors of the Church of England to “all deno- 
minations,” was only snubbed for his exuberant charity. He was 
told by a Wesleyan brother that the Church of England was 
already too wide and too broad—that the proper idea of uniting 
was for every Christian body to be as narrow, sectarian, and ex- 
clusive as possible within its own limits—and that the real way for 
Christians to agree was to talk about agreeing, but to keep their 
own doors shut. In entire consistency with this negative cha- 
racter of the Alliance, we find that the only thing which they 
agreed upon was to pass a resolution, not exactly in favour of 
any plain, definite, intelligible plan for Christianizing India, but 
rather against what they think is somebody’s else scheme, together 
with two or three resolutions against other people’s religious prac- 
tices which the Alliance did not like. Christian union, then, is to be 
attained by a number of religious preachers and professors—some 
coming from America and one being a converted Mussulman, ‘the 
Rev. Wazir Beg, formerly a Mahometan”—making speeches, some 
decidedly oleaginous, and one or two described as ‘‘ humorous” 
from the American brethren, all about love and the duty and 
delight of being at one, and the comfort and edification of mutual 
affection. All these one meet in a very odd attitude, and 
one which it is difficult for a physiologist to realize, with “ their 
heart in their hand,” as Sir Culling gushingly expresses it. Butif 
their heart is in this curious place, something which ought not to 
be there is in their hearts—a little self-seeking, as they would say, 
a little narrowness, and what they would call denominational pre- 
judices, a little greasy satisfaction in the presence of a live lord, 
even though it is only Lord Roden, and a little sense of self-im- 
portance at the notion of getting all their talk into the newspapers. 
However, we are misrepresenting the British Christians. In 
one respect, they worthily represent the British nation: and the 
conclusion of the Conference was by far the most business-like 
and sensible part of it. It is a satisfaction to find that the 
British Christians, like the bold and respectable Britons which 
they are, we dare say, individually, however we may demur to 
their right to the collective title which they have assumed, dined 
together after the conference. Talking about love, and passing 
resolutions about unity, is hungry and thirsty work. We can 
answer for the emptiness and dryness of the whole proceeding ; 
and it is pleasant to learn that “the entertainment of the 
reverend gentlemen” at the London Café and Restaurant, “ had 
never been equalled.” We dare say they are good judges of 
good fare; and we trust that the British Christians may live to 
eat as many good dinners as they consumed last week in Liver- 
1, and that the union which they have failed to find for the 
hurch, they may at least not miss at the mahogany. Anyhow, 
it is something that the British Christians made one step to good 
sense by winding up with a good dinner. 


THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 


Wwe: are 8 to say that we are never entrusted, as some of 
our weekly contemporaries are, with the solution of any of 
the charming perplexities which agitate gentle bosoms. No 
“Emma” or “Selina” writes to us in confidence to know how 
she is to regain Edward’s wavering affections, or whether, in the 
ecstatic interval between proposal and wedding-day, a kiss is to 
be allowed. Yet as the office of directing the feminine mind, 
rashly assumed by curates, has been reserved by the public voice 
to the editors of weekly journals, we feel that we are not dis- 
charged of our duties towards our female readers by any coyness 
on their part. We propose, therefore, to begin at the beginning, 
and to discuss for their benefit, by the light of modern facts and 
modern intelligence, the time-honoured question of the respective 
advantages of a course of yirtue and a course of vice. Times 
have changed since earlier moralists wrote, and if they lived now, 
they might see reason to alter their advice. 

We will suppose that the choice of Hercules presents itself to 
some member of a class that is too numerous in this country—a 
destitute woman of education, the daughter of some curate or 
unsuccessful professional man, or of some merchant or tradesman 
ruined in a commercial crisis. The constitution of society in 
England allows her to choose between two modes of support. 
She may become a governess, or she may become what is deli- 
cately called a “ Social Evil.” And that she may make her choice 
eeeey between these two alternatives, we will attempt to 
ay before her the respective advantages of each line of life. 
At the outset of the inquiry, however, we are met by the diffi- 
culty that, as no Committee of the House of Commons has sat 
upon the subject, and as the Income-tax returns are kept secret, 
we have no reliable statistics on which to found an estimate of 
the average salary of a Social Evil. All we can say is that {t 
seems to be of an amount which is not incompatible with a 
brougham in the park, a house at St. John’s Wood, and an 
occasional box at the opera. In estimating the profits of a 
governess’s labours we see our way more clearly. Her employers 
are in the habit of advertising, which in the other case is not 
customary. The following advertisement from the Zimes will 
give our hypothetical young lady an idea of the advantages of a 
governess’s situation :— 

WANTED, a MORSE GOVERNESS, for a young lady 11, and little 
boy 6 years of age. Must be experienced in tuition, about 25 years of age, 
and able to impart a sound English education; Parisian French conversa- 


tionally and mmatically, music, singing desirable, and ing. 
Toned frend 9 to ‘erms 108. per Address P., 
post-office, Camden New-town, N.W. 
Terms ten shillings a-week! If, therefore, she is strong and 
able to work seven hours a day, she may be able to obtain two 
such situations and earn a pound a week—which, supposing her 
never to be ill, will come to fifty-two pounds a year, out of which 
she must lodge, clothe, and feed herself. Weare afraid that she 
will have to live in some locality less airy than St. John’s 
Wood, and that she must altogether renounce all idea of the 
brougham in the park or the box at the opera. Of the com- 
parative agréments of the two professions, it is of course only 

ossible for those who have had personal experience to speak. 

ut the earlier moralists who have dealt with this question, 
such as Steele in the Spectator, or Hogarth in the “ Harlot’s 
Progress,” were generally willing to concede that during the 
heyday of life and health, vice was a joyous matter enough. The 
point on which they insisted, with all their marvellous power of 
or pencil, was that when health was broken, and age was 

rawing near, the superior advantages of virtue showed them- 
selves. And in our own days most of us must remember the 
harrowing descriptions in Mr. Warren’s Diary of a Physician, 
and in Hood’s celebrated poem, of the horrible misery of the close 
of a dishonoured life. This is a point that should be well weighed, 
on the principle that a prudent — will always prefer low pay 
with a certain pension, to high but precarious gains. ‘And it 
would doubtless seem antecedently probable that society, looking 
upon the profession of a governess as more useful than that of a 
Social Evil, should, through those charitable institutions by which 
its feelings are expressed, have made a richer provision for those 
who in following that profession have condemned themselves to 
decayed health and premature old age. Let us see, then, what is 
the provision for the emerite of the two callings. For the succour 
of the decayed governess there exists, so far as we know, but one 
charitable society—the well-known Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution. It is quite clear that the client whom we are now 
advising will not have saved much from her 52/. a-year of salary. 
The following extract from one of the Reports of the institution 
will instruct her as to the extent, judging from other examples, to 
which she is likely to require aid in her old age, and the extent 
to which she is likely to get it:— 

On a recent occasion, there were one hundred and twenty candidates for 
three annuities of 207. each. One hundred and twenty ladies, many reared 
in affluence, and all accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of at least our 
middle ranks—all seeking an annuity of z0l, Of these ninety-nine were 
unmarried; and out of this number, fourteen had incomes of, or above, 2ol. 
(eleven of which were derived from public institutions or private benevolence, 
and three from their own savings); twenty-three had incomes varying from 
11, to 171.; and eighty-three had absolutely nothing. It will be reco 
that all these ladies are above fifty years of age; of the utterly destitute, 
forty-nine were above sixty. 

t us turn from these piteous statistics to a more cheerful 
icture. The decayed Social Evil has none of these terrors before 
er. Sheis a favourite with the religious world. She affords 

a great opportunity for the exercise of pious emotions, and also 
for curious minds to dive innocently into the mysteries of a for- 
bidden region. Moreover, being impulsive, and possibly in 
want, she is an admirable subject for religious manipulation. 
She will relate experiences, or attend confession, according to 
the exigencies of her patron’s creed, with the most exemplary 
docility. Accordingly, we have counted at a time the ad- 
vertisements of five institutions contending at once for the 
possession of these spiritual ‘“subjects;” and there are several 
provincial institutions besides. 1 parties agree in their enthu- 
siasm for the Magdalene. If she retains any preference upon 
the subject, she can choose between the Bishop of Oxford on one 
side and Lieutenant Blackmore on the other. Nay, even worldly 
rank is not forgotten in these penitential retreats. It would be 
too much to expect a sorrowing Social Evil from St. John’s 
Wood, even in her self-abasement, to herd with a contrite street- 
walker. The philanthropists have therefore considerately pro- 
vided an aristocratic retreat for well-nurtured sinners, under 
gentle tutelage of the Rector of St. James’s. No doubt the 
undertaking is still in its infancy, and the classification is rude 
enough. But we may expect a greater development in course of 
time. We understand that, in compliance with the wish of the 
clerical body, there is to be a separate ward for clergymen’s 
daughters, and that, at dinner, peccant peeresses are to be accom- 
modated with a dais. 

But perhaps these “ Penitentiaries” are hermitages of austere 
penance and rigid rule—mere hospitals for the soul, with nothi 
to tempt the body. The Englishwoman’s Journal (M: 
number), which is doubtless in our fair readers’ hands, paints a 
much softer picture. A contributor to that estimable periodical 
visited the London Diocesan Penitentiary, whose appeals, coun- 
tersigned by the Bishop, have been in every tg og during 
the past autumn; and she has written down for the world’s 
benefit what she saw and heard. We are bound to notice that, 
though the advertisement asks for money, the visitor records that 
there was no lack of funds, but that, for want of “sisters” to 
work the institution, it was not so full as it might have been. 
The visitor tells us that her visit left so ble an impression 
on her mind that she is anxious to share it with others. What 
that impression was, will be best told by placing together a few 
extracts from her account :— 
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walking up and down the broad walks of the beautiful — attached to 


uts or Portugal 
ine falling upon their white caps and pale dresses 


‘made them, scen in the distance, grouped in the leafy arcade, resemble a flock 


pee ea by wooden partitions and doors which rose within a few feet of 
ceiling, thus producing privacy to each occupant of the cubicle, and not 

enting the free circulation of air. All here was scrupulously clean... . . 
F noticed aboye several of the beds those little religious prints called in France 


—names by which they were known in the establishment; each girl receiving 
anew ~~ and new clothes ag she _~ this Penitentiary, and as it is to 
be h , commencing a new life. e names were peculiar; they were 
Gertrudes, Amandas, Rosalines, Helens. I saw but a small number of 
Ruths, Marthas, or Marys. 


It would be painting the lily to add more to this picture. We 

that the Gertrudes and Amandas of this romantic 
hermitage sometimes stay till a situation or a passage in an 
emigrant ship is provided for them—sometimes return, after a 
short visit, to their former occupation—and that during their stay 
they employ themselves in light needle-work and washing. No- 
thing more remains for us to do but to subjoin, just by way of 
bringing the comforts of a penitentiary into full relief, one or two 
brief pictures of governesses’ lives, sage by those who sought 
for them the scanty and inaccessible dole of the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, and then we shall have furnished our 
client with ample materials for making her selection. They are 
but specimens from among hundreds of cases :— 

No. 6.—Miss Mary J. A., aged 58, 1852. One of sixteen children; left 
home in consequence at fifteen years of age. With two sisters, sw 
her father for many years, also an orphan niece. Impaired sight and infirm 
health have obliged her to subsist entirely upon a small legacy, now utterly 
exhausted. Mental derangement daily increases under the pressure of 
destitution, having no means from any quarter. 

Miss Mary C., aged 80. Beeame a governess at fifteen, sending home 
most of her salary. All her life en, in tuition, principally at the head 
of an establishment; was the entire support of an parent for many 
years, and during long and severe illness. By the request of a dying brother, 
took the care of an orphan niece, who now tends her infirmities and shares 
her privation, herself in a very weak state of health. No income; no future 


prospects. 

No. 42. Miss Emma Sarah E—t, aged 52, 1857. Father a captain in the 
army; died without feoving. 207 provision for his family. ucated two 
sisters, and assisted other relatives. Since a severe attack of bronchitis, her 
health has been unequal to any but casual engagements. Earned in the last 
year only 57, 48. 6d. 

In contrasting this bleak and desolate misery with the “‘ beau- 
tiful unds,” the benches beneath the old chesnuts,” 
and the. cozy, decorated “cubicles” of the Gertrudes and 
Rosalines of Highgate-hill, we have forborne to deal, as becomes 
our calling, with any but purely temporal considerations. In 
respect fo any others of a higher nature, we can only say that 
the chief agents in thus inverting the ordinary law of retribution 


and reserving the reward for the evil-doers, are no ungodl 


y 
laymen, but bishops and clergy of every degree. Doubtless they 
believe that they have their scriptural justification. They are 
constantly in the habit of citing the text, ‘There is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 


: ir rsons which need no repentance ;” but if we are to judge 
eir 


application of the text, it appears that, by a curious 


eonfusion of earthly and heavenly they read it, 


“‘There shall be more victuals on earth for one sinner that 


~ repenteth than for ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance.” 


THE HALICARNASSUS MARBLES RESTORED. 


; Sg faculty for spoiling a good thing is by no means among 


least curious or prominent of those with which mankind 
is endowed. It ean scarcely be called an exceptional faculty, 


_ being compounded of two of the leading principles of human 


nature—perversity and self-conceit. It usually pays its possessor 
well. Tn all ages of the world, the man who spoils a good thing 
receives general laudation, or at least creates active partisanship, 


_ in his own generation—the reaction and retribution come in the 
» next. For the purposes of inexorable Nemesis and poetic justice 
_ that answers very well; but meanwhile the good thing has 


been spoiled. One can understand, however, how the plan works 
for the time. It is so distinguished a position to occupy, to be 
able to say, “This is not yet good enough. I see how it can 
be improved, how it can be made to carry itself thoroughly 
out, and am the predestined improver and completer. You fancy 


it will do as it is, but I know better. Only let me have my own 


way, and you shall see what you shall see. Iam the man who 


has the new and higher development in petto.” 


Upon nothing does the faculty for spoiling a good ‘:.ing exer- 


_ cise itself more virulently and systematically in our own day 


than upon the monuments of fine art. “Restoration” is the 
modern euphuism for the process. People cannot be got to under- 


_ stand that, in fine art, the thing once done is done for ever— 


that as long as the vicissitudes of time and change allow it to 
stand at all, it must stand just so, and no otherwise. Art is 


“not a thing to be patched and cobbled, but, if good, to be 


reserved—if bad, to be replaced or destroyed—never to be 


- done up again.” The work of one brain and hand, howsoever 


deciduous or maimed, can never be re-constituted by another 
brain and hand, A statue which has lost a leg is exactly in the 


case of a man who has lost a leg. No process on earth will ever 
avail to give either a new leg which the eye of surgery or of 
taste can recognise as a vital member supplying the place of the 
lost one. The man may get a wooden prop, and the statue a stone 
block, to serve the p of mechanical support, and save each 
from tumbling ; and there an end, There is nothing further to 
be done. The interest of a work of art, both artistically and 
archzologically, consists in having it as it left its framer’s hand. 
An accident which mars its completeness is to be deplored— 
remedied it cannot be, and no remedy ought ever to be 
attempted. A Phidias has carved, or a nelle has painted, a 

rfect human form—accident, wanton or casual, has redueed 
that form to a trunk ora hand. That hand or trunk is just as 
sacred as the complete form of which it bears solitary record ; 
and it is just as illegitimate and destructive to add to it as it 
would have been to substitute a new head or limbs for those 
which time might have spared to us, Smith or Jones, Eastlake 
or Gibson, has nothing to do with it, except to leave it as it is. 
Even apart from this unalterable principle, the carver who ean 
fashion a good leg has something else to do than stick it on to 
another man’s good torso—he must make it the extremity to a 

d torso of his own. The carver who can only fashion a bad 
eg has no business to turn another man’s good torso into a 
hybrid and a caricature by tagging it on. There is, no doubt, 
such a thing as just and rightful-restoration. If a build- 
ing splits or sinks, piece it or prop it up; if a mosaic breaks, 
join it; if a picture is obscured, clean it; if a statue is in 
fragments, reunite them. To neglect these repairs were mere 
supineness or fatuity. But these, or such as these, are all that 
ought to be done; and even here, wherever anything is needed 
beyond replacing the work in its original condition, the right 
plan, generally speaking, is to make the repair visibly a mere 
excrescence, and necessary makeshift and eyesore, rather than 
to attempt any illusive incorporation into the original. 

We regret that in speaking of the late splendid accession to 
the art-stores of the British Museum—the Grecian marbles dug 
up at Halicarnassus—it becomes our task to denounce, as a fla- 

t instance of the evil on which we have been commenting, 

e restoring process now in course of application to them. 
Mausolus, King of Caria, reigned at Halicarnassus in the 
fourth century 8.c., dying probably in the year 853; and the 
monument erected to his memory by his sister and widow, Arte- 
misia, ranked, as every one knows, among the seven wonders of 
the world. Its sculpture was the work of Athenian’ masters— 
Scopas, Timotheus, and Leochares— each of whom 
took one side of the monument to work upon. Vitruvius would 
substitute or add Praxiteles to Timotheus ; but this statement 
does not appear warranted by internal evidence. A fifth artist, 

this, sculptured the colossal quadriga which surmounted the 

ausoleum—a term, we need hardly observe, Whose generic 
application has arisen from the fame of this specific work. The 
general form of the monument was a pyramid in steps, set on the 
top of a columnar rectangular building. The conjectural restora- 
tion of this, to modern apprehensions, very abnormal form /has 
been a stock theme for antiquary and architect; and what With 
their essays and the actual facts recently brought to light, a 
defined judgment may now be come to on the subject. 
Scholars are mainly indebted to the Knights of St. John’ of 
the opening fifteenth century for furnishing them with this 
subject for the exercise of their ingenuity. Ag usual, the hand 
of man was heavier upon the world-wonder than the hand of 
time. However scored, scarred, and bedimmed by the latter, 
the Mausoleum still bore clear record of itself, until, in their 
contests with the Turks, the Order broke it up into building. 
stones for defence, and fused its goodly carvings into their pris- 
tine lime. Since then, it has been nothing but a shapeless heap 
and a great name. 

The spirit of modern research has, however, reclaimed some of 
its relics, for our instruction and admiration. In 1846, under the 
auspices of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, eleven slabs from the 
Castle of Budrum, the modern Halicarnassus, were recovered, 
and are now in the British Museum; and another, of which 
also the Museum possesses a cast, was detected at. Genoa, 
in the Villa Negroni. Mr. Newton, the British Consul at 
Mitylene, guessed, ten years ago, the real site of the Mausoleum, 
and about two years have elapsed sinte he began his exca- 
vations. These have been richly rewarded—so riclily that 
not only has it been found necessary to deface the external 
colonnade of the Museum by running up between the pillars a 
glazed shed to house the Halicarnassus marbles, pending. their 
final allocation in the main building, but vast numbers of articles 
remain for the present in the cellars. There are more than two 
hundred little figures in terra cotta—often casts from the same 
mould, and of the Roman period, an entire Roman room—for the 
exhibition of which a new. building is demanded, besides 
numerous mosaics, and the like. 

The real treasures, however, which have rendered the. search 
at Budrum an important link in the chain of antique discoy 
are those bestowed in the glazed shed. The most signal result 
of that search, for the archives of art, is the recovery of the first 
unquestionable works of Scopas’ own hand still extant—the friezes 
of the: eastern side of the Mausoleum being known. to be his 
sculpturing. This master, one of the most, renowned and_con- 
summate of the Athenian school, was of very advanced age when 


these slabs of the Amazonian War, which fully answer to his 
fame, came from his chisel. Among the other masterpieces are 
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the trunk of a horse, with the trousered limbs of its male rider ; 
the head and neck of one colossal horse, and the hind quarters 
of another, from the quadriga by ; the statue of Mausolus, 
by the same; a sitting female colossus, supposed to represent 
Artemisia, but wanting the hands and head ; the lower part of a 
draped female figure, of life-size, and treated with the most per- 
fect art; and six architectural sculptures of lions, taken from the 
castle-walls, into which they had been fixed as stone-blocks, head 
outwards. These are of varying merit, and scarcely up to leonine 
grandeur ; but the fore part of a leopard, with the ret: ears, 
and stealthy head and action, reaches deeper in character. 

Having happily recovered these noble works, it might have 
been supposed that what remained to be done—to treat them 
reverently, and guard them religiously—would be the remaining 
step. But what would thus have become of the honoured prin- 
ciple of spoiling a good thing, and what worse precedent for the 
future could have been furnished? The controlling powers of 
the Museum had only to look within their own walls for the 
alternative which lay before them. On the one side they might 
contemplate the Townley Venus—almost the most absolutely 
perfect female form which antiquity has bequeathed to us— 
degraded and mystified by the modern arm stuck on to it by 
recent connoisseurship. On the other, they had the Elgin 
Marbles, sublime and mighty relics—wrecks, if you like, though 
not properly to be called so—which no puny whipster has 
aeek to lay his finger on.* Conceive the Theseus with an 
improvised foot, or the portentous bosoms of the Fates suited 
with headpieces from a studio in Belgravia! The controlling 

wers have laid the meaner lesson to heart, and consigned the 

alicarnassus Marbles to the tender mercies of Mr. West- 
macott as superintending restorer, and a staff of modellers 
as working genii. What Mr. Westmacott’s superintendence 
may have armen | amounted to we shall not stop to inquire— 
the upshot being only too plain, that, if active, it has produced, 
and, if passive, permitted, a very deplorable defacement of the 
marbles. That is the worst of it—that the good things are 
spoiled. The next worst is, that the damage is not gratuitous, but 
to be paid for in hard cash; and surely a nation which thinks 
twice before it incurs an outlay for the benefit of art, might ponder 
thrice before disbursing for its maltreatment. 

The manner in which the Halicarnassus marbles have been 
dealt with exemplifies to a nicety both the right and the wrong 
restoration. In the first place, there was a great deal of piecing 
to be done. The statue of Mausolus, for instance, ten feet high, 
is recomposed out of more than fifty fragments. He now stands 
complete, as of old, save the hind part of the head, one foot, and 
the arms and harids which used to hold the chariot-reins. This 
piecing required to be done; and it has been accomplished not 
only unexceptionably, but excellently. There the zeal of Mr. 
Westmacott and his assistants should have ceased. But the 
case is far otherwise. The hind-quarters of the colossal horse 
did not look sightly enough. They must have a pair of plaster 
legs to match (studied apparently from a very common cast 
which adorned the classic shed on the occasion of our recent 
visit) or not even to match, as we incline to think that to 
the hind-quarters sculptured by poor old Pythis, legs with a 
more decided and contracted action belonged. Any one who 
wishes to see the difference between the power and character of 
the original and the adjunct may compare the plaster hoofs 
with one recovered from Budrum. We believe, however, that 
this antique hoof belongs to the horse of which the head and 
neck remain, and which, as accurate observation has ascertained, 
is on a slightly larger scale than the hind-quarters. We cannot 
say what further “improvements” remain in store for these 
fragments. Probably the fore-quarters may receive their due 
quantum of legs as well as the hind-quarters; and the two stand 
at present in a suspicious proximity which almost suggests that 
these two segments of varying scale are to be united by a trunk. 
The spirit of modern restoration is equal even to such an achieve- 
ment as that. Mausolus has received a new left foot and left 
side of the head—the Artemisia a right knee of plaster. Still 
more objectionable, if that be possible, is the doom decreed to 
the beautiful antique to which we have alluded as the “lower 
part of a draped female —, The plinth on which this stands 
is marked out with a slight and characterless indication of a foot 
and ankle, which are to be carved in completion of the legs now 
fractured just below the curve of the calf. 

To say that these wretched modernisms will bespeak their 
origin pleialy enough to the educated eye is only to say that 
they degrade the works — which they are foisted, and ought 
with all speed to be abolished. We would fain hope—though it 
may be hoping against hope—that some spark of late compunc- 


tion may yet linger in the official bosom, and that this mis- 
chievous folly may be summarily stopped from ap oy ee 
reduced 


further, and, in so far as it has already proceeded, 
from its native nothingness to literal nothing. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK II, 
Third Notice. 


R. CARLYLE is a wise and instructive teacher, but only 
pupils who bring an active and discriminating intelligence 
to the apprehension of his doctrine. His writings have diffused 
some erroneous opinions among his hastier admirers, while they 
e which is r startling propositions expressed 
io unfamiliar lan, . The however, which arises 
from misunderstanding is trivial and temporary, as it incessantly 
tends to cure itself, and the promulgation of one original thought 
or living image may be set off against a thousand instances of 
blundering credulity or ignorant contradiction. The babblers 


who have overrun the scent, and the laggards who are potteri 
behind, will sooner or later find it one ona | to try backw 
and forward to the precise point where the old hound first gave 


tongue. Exaggeration and paradox have been effective instru- 
ments of persuasion from the first dawn of human rhetoric, and 
as long as passion appeals to feeling, no less than reason to 
intellect, the speaker or writer who desires to exercise a practical 
influence will involuntarily challenge attention for the truth 
which he has to proclaim by connecting it with surprising or even 
sophistical consequences. e fanatics who have deprived them- 
po of hand or of eye, in conformity to a eupposed injunction, 
throw no discredit on the Scriptural pees, which their literal 
stupidity has perversely misunderstood. Mr. Carlyle is a born 
orator of the prophetic type, and he instinctively embodies sound 
— in maxims and examples which are sometimes in the 
ighest degree questionable. Nothing is easier in many cases 
than to prove that his corollaries are mistaken, while it is sufficient 
for his purpose that the controversy which he has provoked esta- 
blishes the truth of his main proposition. His later writings are 
inconveniently loaded with denunciations of Parliamentary con- 
stitutions, of oop pursuits, and generally of all written and 
spoken utterances; but his disciples and critics will do well to 
withhold their adhesion or indignation until they are quite certain 
that they understand the ultimate p of his doctrine. To 
do the servile — of modern despotism justice, they have 
always regarded with suspicion an ally whose attacks upon free- 
dom generally involve a dissatisfied or revolutionary element ; 
and it may be worth while to inquire whether a writer of world. . 
wide celebrity is really the inveterate enemy of every form of 
literature. It must be admitted that Mr. Carlyle does his 
utmost to uade himself and others that silence, com 
with speech, is in all cases as gold to silver. It probably never 
occurred to any other mind to suggest that David wasted his 
time in writing the Psalms. ‘Nobody in these days has the 
least notion of the sinful waste there is in talk, whether 
or tongue. Better, probably, that King Frederick had written 
no verses; nay, I know not that David’s Psalms did David's 
Kingship The illustration is sufficiently paradoxical, 
as it may assumed that, if the Psalmist is condemned, 
no subsequent writer will meet with approval or toleration ; 
and yet Mr. Carlyle twice interrupts his narrative to explain 
that certain points of Euro history are only important 
their remote bearing on the composition of Tristram Shandy. 
The Vigo expedition and an eighteen months’ siege of Gibraltar 
are, it seems, memorable for the presence of Licutenant Sterne, 
whose character was afterwards idealized by the genius of his 
son in the immortal portrait of Uncle Toby. Neither Mr. Carlyle 
nor Epimenides sealty intended to cut the ground from under 
themselves by asserting that all Cretans, or all authors, were liars, 
or even triflers. The sentences which follow the criticism on 
David will perhaps explain the proposition of which the censure 
on the Psalms is a corollary. ‘ Fine aspirations, generous con- 
victions, purposes—they are thought very fine; but it is good on 
various accounts to keepthem rather silent; strictly unvocal, except 
oncall of real business, sodangerous are they for becoming conscious 
of themselves. Most things do not ripen at all except under- 
ound’”’—which is a rather singular assertion. ‘And it is a sad 
ut sure truth, that every time you speak of a fine purpose, espe- 
cially if with eloquence and to the eheecion of the bystanders, 
there is the less chance of your ever making a fact of it in your 
poor life.” With this explanation the denunciation of the sinful 
waste of talk is ouuny Satigts and just. Every genuine 
Englishman detests elaborate displays of feeling in public or in 
rivate, and concurs in the opinion that fine aspirations ought to 
. “ strictly unvocal, except on call of real business.” If it suits 
"Mr. Carlyle’s humour to forget the use of the tongue and the pen 
in the government of men, the partial truth which he expresses 
in censure of ostentatious and self-conscious loquacity is not the 
less true because it is fragmentary and insufficient. 
Discriminating minds may profit by Mr. Carlyle’s tirades 
against representative Government, and preserve a profound 
disbelief in the virtue and expediency of despotism. e truth 
that in politics, as in morals, there is always a right and a wrong 
independent of popular suffrage, is perfectly compatible with the 
practical conclusion that the truth is best ascertained by public 
conflicts of opinion. The bulk of mankind must be guided by 
their rulers, and the question is only whether they ought to be 
led or driven. Frederick the Great sometimes d that if 


the officers of an army knew their business, it was impossible for 


| 
: | 
: * We cite the = ¢ Marbles as instances of the right course as regards 
non-interference with the present condition of the figures in point of dilapida- 
: tion, &c. Till recently they ay og have been cited as well treated in all 
: respects; but this is no longer the case since the scrubbing of their surfaces, | 
which is due, we 2 to the same itching to havea _— in the pie 
which has dictated the tampering with the Halicarnassus Marbles. According | 
to appearance, the surfaces have borne the brunt of this operation not with- 
out real injury. cay d certainly look disagreeable in their present state ; and 
- the very best which the Museum authorities can possibly have to say for them- i 
selves is that time will restore them to their former satisfactory aspect. But f 
then why make them look unsightly meanwhile? : 
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the soldiers to be too stupid; and perhaps populations approxi- 
males, to the same war of perfection might form the most 
desirable subjects of an absolute Government. But the civilized 
nations of the world have unfortunately feelings and wishes, or 
even in some instances opinions of their own, and it is absurd to 
drag a locomotive engine along by main force instead of touchin 
the handle which sets the machinery in motion. Frederic 
William I. accomplished, by mere force of arbitrary will, results 
which he would probably have been unable to attain by the 
spontaneous co-operation of his rude and primitive subjects ; but 
his cane and his gibbets would have been as unsuitable to England 
as a system of universal ——- to a man of war. The fallacy 
of Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine is indeed so transparent, that it is less 
necessary to e it than to_show how easily it may be elimi- 
nated from iodo creed. Effective power is always deserving 
of respect, but the eloquence which wields at will a fierce 
democracy is a force as legitimate as that which emanates from 
‘“* Macedon or Artaxerxes’ throne.” 

Frederick William’s name has, in popular estimation, been 
rendered at once hateful’ and ridiculous in connexion with 
his extravagant demeanour to his famous son. Mr. Carlyle’s 
account of the proceedings which culminated in the judicial 
murder of Katte is the most graphic, and consequently the 
most tragic, version of a story which can only be read with 
wondering indignation. “ ‘Never was such a transaction before 
or since in modern history,’ cries the angry reader; ‘ cruel, like 
the grinding of human hearts under millstones—like ——,’ or, 
indeed, like the doings of the gods, which are cruel, though not 
that alone?” It may be answered that the cruelty which was 
justly attributed to the wy hy Prussia is but metaphorically 
ascri to destiny, or “the doings of the . After 
repeatedly striking the Crown-Prince in public, Frederick 

illiam, with stupid and perverse malignity, regarded his son’s 

urpose of escape as a breach of the military law which condemns 
Sesetlain The accomplice of the plan was put to death in 
despite of the more lenient sentence of the court-martial, and it 
seems that Frederick himself was indebted for his life to the 
intercession of the Emperor. The only excuse for the King’s 
conduct is to be found in the suggestion that from the discovery 
of the intended escape to the termination of the crisis he was 
half mad and wholly drunk—an irresponsible and semi-lunatic 
tyrant. A larger vm | truer apology is, however, contained in the 
detailed history of his reign. A vigorous, successful, and, on 
the whole, beneficent ruler, ought not to be judged with exclu- 
sive reference to the crimes and follies which occupied a single 
month of his life. Frederick William lived to esteem the son 
whom he had so deeply injured, and to command in turn his 
genuine respect. Mr. Carlyle’s appreciation of his merit as the 
creator of the Prussian army and financial system is fully shared 
by the most competent German authorities. Niebuhr, Schlosser, 
and Ranke have all concurred in the opinion that Prussia owes 
no inconsiderable portion of her greatness to the wisdom and 
virtue of Frederick William I. 


Mr. Carlyle’s sympathetic condemnation of the King’s fancy 
for gigantic soldiers is as just as it is characteristically 
humorous A 

That probably for any nation in the long run, and inly for the Prus 
sian salen pon life or death depends on the Wil- 
liam’s head, in an inarticulate manner, was full of this just notion; and all 
his life was spent in organizing it as a practical fact... .. He watched over 
it like an Argus, with eyes which reached everywhere. Discipline shall be 
as exact as Euclid—short of perfection we do not stop. Discipline, and ever 
better discipline ; enforcement of the rule in all points, improvement of the 
rule itself where possible, were the t Drill-sergeant’s continual care. . . . 
We said it was the “ poetic ideal” of Frederick William, who is a dumb poet 
in several particulars, and requires the privileges of genius from those who 
read his dumb poem. It must bé owned he rises into the fantastic here and 
there, and has crotchets of ultra-perfection for his army, which are not 
rational at all—crotchets that grew ever madder the further he followed 
them. This life- regiment of foot, for instance, in which the Crown- 
Prince now is— rick William got it in his father’s time, no doubt a 


1s polish stanzas, unweariedly ever since . . . . 2400 sons of Anak in all. 
Bublime enough, largely perfect to the royal eye, such amass of ae ge 
in their long-drawn regularities and mathematical maneu ike some 
streak of Promethean lightning realized here at last in the dusk of 
things. 

The King’s Tabagie, or smoking club, which he nightly attended 
with his ol spndtite and favourite companions, gives an oppor- 
tunity for many of Mr. Carlyle's vehement denunciations of 
“ Parliamentary eloquence :—’ 

The substitution of tobacco smoke for Parliamentary eloquence is by some 
held to be a great improvement . . . . Tobacco smoke is the one element in 
which, by our European manners, men can sit silent together without 
embarrassment, and where no man is bound to speak one word more than 
he has actually and veritably got tosay. Nay, rather every man is admo- 
nished and enjoined by the laws of honour, and even of personal ease, to 

short of that point; at all events to hold his peace, and take to his pipe 
the instant he has spoken his meaning, if he chance to have any.” 


The precedent of the Tobacco-Parliament of Potsdam, with 
Mr. Carlyle for its Hansard, scarcely supports his preference of 
silence and privacy to public discussion. According to his version 
of the proceedings, the Zabagie gave the two black artists, as he 
calls them, Seckendorf and Grumkow, all the facility which could 
be desired for spying and lying, for domestic mischief, and 
treachery in relation to foreign transactions. A single Opposition 
speech reported in a newspaper might have — the ey 
eyes to the deceptions which were practised with impunityin 


hole-and-cornerTobacco-Parliament. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
the villany of Grumkow is somewhat exaggerated by the indignant 
historian ; nor is it easy to understand how Seckendorf, as Austrian 
Resident at Potsdam, could have been expected to waver in his 
devotion to Imperial interests or caprices, Frederick William 
himself was deeply impressed with a traditional feeling of loyalty 
to the head of the Roman a and it was unfortunate that 
he was habitually be yw to George IT., who, like himself, was 
deeply imbued with German eer ag and with instinctive 
suspicion of the neighbours whom the Prussian King always 
designated as Blitz-Franzosen. 

No living writer is more ready than Mr. Carlyle to provoke 
multiform criticism and contradiction; but, after all the contro- 
versies which he cree are exhausted, the distinctive merit 
of his work will be found to consist in a living presentation of 
events, and especially of characters. The portrait of Frederick 
William is ss orginal as dramatic, and as true as that of Johnson 
in Boswell’s Life, or of Walter Shandy in Sterne’s immortal 
fiction. There is no rhetorical antithesis to prove that qualities 
which existed in combination were nevertheless absurdly incom- 
patible. The man, represented as he lived, is recognised as 
same, whether he is polishing the giant stanzas of his mili 
poem to fanciful perfection, or storming in irrational violence 
against his obnoxious son. The story of his last illness, in the 
midst of deep and genuine pathos, still recalls the rugged eccen- 
pious Berlin minister, in the presence of his smoking is 
at the same time touching and amusing :— ™ 

“ What is there to conceal? They are men of honour and my friends.” 
“ Well,” said the King, in answer to the honest preacher’s exhortations, “ I 
will forgive all men—I do. You, Feekin (the Queen, Sophie, Sophiechen, 
Fiechen), write to your brother, giveablest of human beings (George IT. 

i him.” “ Better 


Every reader of Mr. Carlyle’s history will be satisfied that 
Lt gs William himself was not the unforgiveablest of human 
ings. 


PICO OF MIRANDOLA.* 


sa the great names of the pe which have graduall 
been obscured and passed out of sight, few have suffered 
more total eclipse than that of Pico of Mirandola. He was once 
among the foremost men, asa thinker and an influence, in one of 
the greatest of the world’s history. Two Popes honoured 
and protected him; two Kings strove in vain to win him to their 
service; he was the intimate and flattered correspondent of 
Ficino, Politian, and Ermolao Barbaro. Lorenzo de’ Medici, when 
on his deathbed, sent for Pico, that he might press his hand 
before he died; and Lorenzo’s unquailing foe, Savonarola, sus- 
pended his stern denunciations of sin that he might weep with 
the faithful in St. Mark’s over the early death of Pico himself 
in the next year. A short distich over the grave of so great a life 
told the world his name, and assumed that they knew the rest. 
The boast might appear well-founded. The young man’s pub- 
lished works were mostly on abstruse or uninviting subjects ; but 
the heavy foliowent through seven editions in the course of a single 
century. Scaliger spoke of the author asa faultless monster. Late 
in the next century, an edition of the private correspondence was 
— but the selection was ominous of coming neglect. Some 

fty years later, Voltaire, writing to instruct the Marquise de 
Chatelet in the history of civilization, fixed on Pico as a repre- 
sentative man of his period, and wittily showed up his scholastic 

hraseology and belief in magic. Probably the knowledge of 
Pico’s devotional tendencies suggested the comparison with 
Pascal and Arnauld, and sharpened Voltaire’s sarcasm against 
all who wasted their time “dans ces graves démences.” Any- 
how, the master had spoken; and later writers have done little 
more than copy Voltaire’s criticism, and add a few facts from 
Briicker or Tiraboschi. there are very few 
who will ever care to study Pico for himself. He is not the 
founder of aschool; andthe human interest which he took in all that 
was going on around him gives his works a temporary character. 
He wrote them not for all time, but for the men of Florence and 
Rome of his own day. On the other hand, to those who care to 
examine, Pico’s life the charm of a romance. We get to 
understand the strong personal love which grew up in all who 
knew him, and which shielded his name from insult in tlre car- 
nival time of literary scurrility ; and, above all, we can discern 
the burning thoughts and prophetical instincts of a nature whose 
rigid dialectical discipline assisted, but never controlled, a poet's 
inspiration and an apostle’s charity. 

Giovanni Pico of Mirandola was born in 1465, and was the 
youngest son of a petty Prince of Concordia and Mirandola, by 
a daughter of the house of Boiardo, the poet. The young Pico 
did not shame his ancestry. His memory, while he was still 
young, was so retentive that he could repeat backwards a poem 
which he had once heard read aloud ; and his powers of improvi- 
sation gave him early rank among the poets and orators of his 
native country. In spite of this predilection for liberal studies, 
he was sent, when only fourteen, apparently from the mistaken 
piety of his mother, to study canon law at, Bologna, and 


* Joannis Pick Mirandula Concordiague Principis Opera. Basilow, 
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actually obtained the rank of a prothonotary apostolic. But after 
two years, the burning thirst for knowledge drove him out into 
foreign lands, to study the mechanical dialectics of Lully at Paris, 
or to write fluent Latin under Baptista Mantuanus. Unhappily, 
in the course of these wanderings, Pico met with an impostor 
who sold him sixty manuscripts of Esdras. These were said 
to contain the hidden and sublimer sense of the Scriptures 
which had been delivered in constant tradition from Joshua 
downwards; and their constant — cof Christianity, which, 
in reality, proved these documents to be forgeries, flattered Pico’s 
fondness for unsuspected harmonies, and were welcomed as an 
undoubted proof of authenticity. Under oath that he would 
never communicate his knowledge, he obtained instruction in 
Chaldaic from a certain Mithridates. And now, after seven 
years of restless study, Pico turned his steps to Rome, and pro- 
claimed a tournament of learning, such as the world has never 
again witnessed. An unrivalled master of dialectics, he had ex- 
tracted four hundred theses from the Neo- Platonists, the 
Schoolmen, the writers on Magic, and the Talmudists ; 
to these he added five hundred of his own creation, and 
roposed to defend them against all comers: and in true 
nightly style, he added that he would defray all the expenses of 
those who accepted his challenge. No one took up the glove. 
It was not that the propositions were confined to a narrow field 
or were beyond controversy—they stretched out over the whole 
domain of knowledge. Amid much rubbish and much sense 
which the scholastic terminology has disguised, a few may be 
noted, which display the tendencies of their author. Among 
the psychological, we find that “the soul learns all knowledge in 
learning to know itself ;” and that “we ascend to wisdom, beauty, 
and goodness, through intellect, love, and faith”—probably that 
faith which he elsewhere distinguishes from credulity, and 
defines as the immediate intuition of God by the soul. Physics 
seem to be his weakest-side, although his admirers have claimed 
for him intimations of the vital principle, the decomposition 
of matter, steam, electricity, and magnetism. But chance 
expressions, such as that ‘“ nothing in nature can suffer 
death or corruption,” or about the iperpetpal flux of the ele- 
ments, must not hastily be strained into an anticipation of 
modern science. All that can be safely said is, that he knew 
something of the laws of motion, of atmospheric resistance, 
of light, and of colour. And his distinction that “mathematics 
teach nothing, but are the road to all knowledge,” is at least 
happily expressed, Unfortunately, Pico’s ae had 
a special bent towards theology, the hearty human kindness 
of his nature made it certain that he would deviate from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the schoolmen. There is a suspicious charity 
in the propositions that “a soul does not sink altogether 
when it Sates to glide downwards,” or that ‘“ Christ at the Last 
Judgment will ju Sy only in human nature, but according to 
human nature.’ t the subtle zeal of the theologians whom 
Pico’s assumption of universal knowledge had irritated, found 
more dangerous doctrine even than this. Thirteen guilty 
theses were extracted. One of these had explained away the 
descent into hell; another had attacked the worship of the 
cross and images; a third said that belief was not optional ; 
a fourth asserted the salvation of Origen; and a fifth sur- 
mised that a finite sin could not incur an infinite punish- 
ment. Even Pico’s Cabbalistic lore was an unofficial count 
in the clamour against him. One of the doctors explained how 
Cabbala had been a false and devilish man, who wrote much 
ainst Christ, and who had founded a sect called Cabbalists. 
ortunately, Pico had declared beforehand that he submitted all 
he wrote to the judgment of the Holy See. His apology was at 
once admitted, although Innocent I iu ed the questions 
to be dangerous — of discussion, an forbade either them 
or their defence to be published. Some years later the attack 
was revived. It was said that Pico fled to France, and 
broken his oath that he would no longer teach the contro- 
verted points. But he silenced the accusation by his instant 
return to Italy. Under the next Pope, Alexander VI., 
a commission reported favourably “the good and 
sound intention and sincere faith” of the author; and Pico’s 
works agra henceforward under the formal sanction of a 
Papal Bull. 

t would have been unexampled if such aman, of princely birth 
and unrivalled reputation, and cast young upon the world, had 
been a stranger to the love of women. t, indeed, Pico’s form 
_ was one’of'no-common beauty—tall and graceful, with the bear- 
ing of a gentletfan ; with quick grey eyes, long yellow hair, and 
a quiet sweetness of expression ; such a form and face as often 
meets us in the sketches of Raphael. His temper was never 
ruffled, and he was generous to profusion ; even w asceticism 
had reduced the Yn gale of his meals, they were still served 
at table in the old lordly style. But now he was five-and-twenty, 
and a man of the world. Many noble women loved him—these 
were the timesof Borgia—and he himself, says his pious chronicler, 
“ swerving somewhat from the way of life, turned aside to vanity.” 
It is impossible to decide now whether Pico’s loves were pure or 
guilty. Ample record of them existed once in five books of Latin 
epigrams and numerous Italian poems ; but Pico recalled all the 
copies in circulation, and committed them to the flames. He 
himself declared that they were foolish and unworthy of his repu- 
tation ; but Politian said that nothing could be more sweetly con- 
ceived or more neatly ne and evidently ascribed their 
destruction to religious zeal. It is at least possible that Sayonarola 


was the instigator of this sacrifice; his ascendancy over Pico 


is time; and the man who wished to see Florence 
, would naturally consider love-sonnets 
a strange chance, one of these poems has 


began about 
one vast monas 
criminal. But, by 
been preserved :— 

Since first the glorious eyes, that kindled love 

For my eternal Lord the notes of praise, 

Past one full year the happy seasons move. 

Oh, blessed day! that bade my spirit prove 

This dear — while a fire 

Quickens my being with such sweet desire, 
That dimmer seems the crown of saints above. 
Pleasure, the love of ease, the lazy day, 
Had bound my senses in enchanted es 
Where still the Me a lie, earth’s baser part; . 
Love showed me where the golden distance lay — 
And if my song to thee seem true and deep, - 
Lady, my wit 1s quickened by my heart, . 


These lines certainly point to one strong attachment. It is a 
page torn out of a life's history—we know not the beginning or 
end of the poet’s love. Perhaps it passed away noiselessly ; 
= , if we knew more, it might explain his gradual with, 

rawal from the world. The religious character of the linea is 
very marked. Evidently the writer lives already in that spiritual 
world from which his metaphors are drawn. other poems 
by Pico have been printed. One is a hymn in Latin elegiacs—it 
had better havebeen burned, and another Italiansonnet spared to 
us. A Latin ode to his friend Benivieni, and an Italian paraphrase 
of it, complete the catalogue. Roscoe has praised the latter ; 
were e eebly in a foreign language do not gain | 
translation back into own. 

At the age of twenty-eight, Pico determined to withdraw from 
the world. By a family arrangement, he gave up his share of 
the estate, and retired to a small property at Corvule, nearFerrara. 
Family reasons seem to have determined this choice of a resi- 
dence ; but he must have been constantly at Florence, and his 
friend Benivieni, who acted as his almoner, was of that 
Probably the appointment of his countryman, Savonarola, to 
Priory of St. Mark’s—which Pico, it is said, obtained for him 
from Lorenzo de’ Medici—was a strong attraction to the 
walls of the capital of letters. But the student’s mode of 
life never seems to have varied. Twelve hours of the 
day were spent in reading and writing; the Cabbala had 
been laid aside for the Bible; the old dialectics were disused 
—Pico had learned to regard them as learned trifling ;. and 
he only sought to finish the at works of his life, a 
Harmony of Aristotle and Plato, a Commentary on the Bible, and 
a Defence of the Faith. “‘ When these have heen completed,” he 
said, “I will give what money I have to the poor, and armed with 
the crucifix, and barefooted, will wander over the world, through 
castles and cities, preaching Christ.’ The dream was never to 
be realized. Always keeping up a liberal hospitality, Pico had 
araag 29 in secret the most rigid austerities ;. and an attack of 

ever, in 1484, found a frame unable to resist disease, and carried 
him off in the space of a few days. He died in his own good 
time. Lorenzo de’ Medici, Ermolao Barbaro, and Politian had 
already been taken from him in the course of the previous year. 
Italy was beginning its death agony. The French banners had 
already passed the Alps; Pico might still hope with Savonarola 
that “the eternal stranger” was to regenerate Italy ; but longer 
life would only have shown him the ruin of his hopes, 


the flames which consumed his teacher and the 
the past. 
Assuredly the scholastic element is the smallest part of Pico, 
though it has seemed so great to his critics, His skill of fence 
might delight an academical audience ; but the men of his time 
were drawn to him by the large charities of his nature, and the 
philosophical grandeur of his ideas. He had the instinct for de- 
tecting the hidden analogies of natural laws, and tried to com- 
prehend theology and physics in one great system, which should 
represent the divine order. Of course he failed; but so great 
an effort was not the work of a mere logician. A similar im. 
pulse led him, later in life, to show that the differences 
of all creeds were simply _factitious, orerlaying a real 
unity; he could not bear the thought that the great old 
agans or his Jewish teachers had been separated from 
himself on the vital realities of faith. The belief in the_ulti- 
mate unity of all systems of thought and faith may there- 
fore be taken as the key-note of his philosophy. His method, 
naturally enough, was a sort of mystical conceptualism. ‘‘ Why 
is it,” he once said to Politian, “that we strive to fathom. by. 
afgament the unsearchable mysteries which we ought to possess 
by love, and which, if we have not love, we discover to no pur- 
P” In his treatise ‘‘On the Principles of Existence and 
nity,” he explains ‘the four steps through which we ascend to. 
thecloud in which God dwells.” It is evidently the love of a mystic 
for distinction and symmetry, and recals St. Teresa’s “seven 
tabernacles of the soul.” nfortunately, we. find the cloud 
without the pillar of flame. It.is not likely, therefore, that Pico. 
will ever be studied except by afew. Like Novalis, who is of the 
same spiritual family, he stands halfway between the prophet 


and the artist—too punk ym for the shock and 
opinion, too human-h for a life of mere intellectual 


| 
| 
results. 
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ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.* 


HE second title of Eric is Little by Little. A more intelli- 
gible one wou.d be, “ Don’t Care was eaten up bya lion.” It 
is the history of a schoolboy who falls into a variety of bad courses, 
and at last is falsely, though not quite undeservedly, suspected 
of stealing the funds of the school cricket club. Thereupon he runs 
away, goes to sea, is brutally ill-treated—runs away again from 
the ship to his own home—and dies in the style, or rather in one 
of the styles, appropriated to death-beds. ough not without 
several good points, the book does not seem to us to be a good 
one. r. Farrar “ earnestly deprecates” severe criticism, ad- 
mitting that the book is “not free from literary and artistic 
faults,” but claiming for it “a higher merit than that of style— 
the merit of truthfulness.” We cannot agree with the author’s 
view of his work. Ina literary and artistic point of view itis quite 
good enough. Mr. Farrar is a Fellow of Trinity agers, am- 
ridge, and, we believe, one of the assistant-masters at Harrow, 
and it is therefore no wonder that he should write like a scholar 
and a gentleman ; but something more than that, and something 
more than the truthfulness to which he lays claim, is necessary 
to enable him to write a good book upon the subject which he 
has chosen. ric is exactly like Zom Brown's Schooldays, 
without the animal life and spirit and the vivid local colour- 
ing which gave Jom Brown its value. It is a novel written 
to exalt principles which are, we believe, widely adopted 
at public schools in the present day, and which owe much of 
their currency to the fedbeente of the late Dr. Arnold. In 
former times, the escapades of schoolboys used to be looked 
upon and referred to principally as matter of joke. Barrings 
out, robbing orchards, clandestine suppers, and the like are part 
of the comic machinery of many novels ; and it was seldom indeed 
that any one affected to take a serious view of them. The old 
tradition was that it was ver Pe that boys should do such 
things, and also very proper that they should be flogged for doing 
them when they were found out. To Dr. Arnold and those 
who derived their views from him, such notions were a sort of 
abomination of desolation. It was one of his most favourite 
maxims that boys were moral agents as well as men, that they 
were as capable as men both of crimes and of sins, and that to 
ak or think lightly of their offences. was to sap the very foun- 
tions of morality. 

Eric is written entirely upon this principle. It chronicles all 
the doings of the hero and his associates. It tells how he was a 
clever high-spirited lad, who was sometimes diligent, and more 
often idle—how Ite fell into various bad courses, and listened to im- 

conversation—how he had a pious young friend, whose 
Fife he saved at the imminent risk of his own, and who afterwards 
died, giving him all sorts of good advice. It further tells us at full 
len, how for a time the death of Eric’s friend stimulated 
him to increased exertion—how he fell back into all manner of 
scrapes, stealing pigeons, and coming drunk to prayers—how his 
younger brother fell into evil ways, then recovered himself, and 
then fell off a cliff and killed himself. Finally, we learn how a 
ruffianly fellow, who was in the secret of the pigeon robbery, 
extorted money from Eric by threatening to expose him—how 
Eric was sorely tempted to steal the money of the cricket club, 
and did prec | steal it, putting it back, however, before making 
away with it—finally, how Billy (the villain of the book) stole the 
money, hew suspicion fell upon Eric, how he ran away and died as 
has been already described. The story is told throughout with deep 
solemnity. Even the games and the boxing matches are looked 
upon in a light little less earnest than the suppers in bedrooms, 
and other frightful atrocities into which the hero is led. There 
are no doubt abundance of adventures and amusements out 
of school, but somehow or other the notion of duty appears 
to pervade everything. ‘There is ag pm @ consciousness 
that the boy is undergoing a course of training which may 
be intellectual, or may be physical, but is always moral and 
religious. The boys are always getting worse or better, they 
seem never to enjoy themselves ora moment. The con- 
sequence is that, though the book is full of games and adven- 
tures, its dyer tone is uniformly sad, and this sadness is 
heightened artificially. To say nothing of three more or less 
vidleas deaths, two of which involve angelic deathbeds, every- 
thing is served up with tear sauce. The boys quote hymns, and, 
to the infinite indignation of all English readers, occasional] 
kiss each other (principally, however, when they are in arti 
mortis), exchanging, moreover, such endearments as “ dear 
fellow,” and the like. These things are certainly not pleasant 
characteristics, and the book is avowedly not meant to be plea- 
sant. Its object, says the preface, is to depict facts and realities. 
The author recognises continually, as he says elsewhere, “ the 
self-imposed duty” of giving a full account of school life as it 
really is, and he is not the least anxious toinvest it with ficti- 
tious charms. 

All this, apart from the sentimentality, is in one sense honour- 


-able to the author. It is quite true that to make a mock of sin 


is not wise, though the sinner may be a nes and the sin 

may be one which is conventionally ~ at. It is also quite 

true that it is highly important for schoolboys to be orderly, 

obedient, and diligent; and that duty, whether in boys or 

* Bric; or, Little by Little. A Tale of Roslyn School. By Frederick W. 

Farrer, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Edinburgh: Adam and 


in men, is a serious thing, and ought to be treated seriously. 
It is no less true that such doctrines uire promulgation, 
and that schoolmasters ought to bear them constantly in 
mind, and impress them on their pupils. This, however, 
is only a part of the truth. It is quite as important that 
such doctrines should be preached in a right way, and with 
a cautious regard to certain very grave abuses to which they are 
very liable, as that they should be preached at all; and it seems 
tous that it would be far better to preserve a total silence u 
the subject than to discuss it through the medium of s a 
novel as Eric. 

Eric.appears to be addressed to schoolboys, for it can hardly 
be supposed that parents would be much influenced in their 
opinions about schools by such a publication ; yet we can scarcely 
imagine a less healthy book to put into a boy’s hands. The 
danger of producing priggishness and conceit in a boy is exactly 
analogous to the danger of producing fanaticism ina man. The 
one must be instructed in morals, as the other must be exhorted 
about religion ; but if the adviser in either case addresses himself 
to the sympathies and passions of his disciple he runs the greatest 
risk of utterly spoiling his own work. Mr. Farrar is an ardent 
advocate of the system of prepostors which was so much approved 
of by Dr. Arnold. He thin 8 that it improves the disefpline of 
the school, and makes the head boys manly by investing them 
with authority. We will not discuss the subject, but we will 
observe that where such a system is established, nothing can pos- 
sibly be more unwise than to insist, to the boys who occupy such 
positions, on their im ce and responsibility. Such con- 
duct is almost certain to turn them into Jacks-in-office before 
their time, and to invest them with a Pharisaical self-im- 
portance and self-complacency which may never wear out, and 
which is enough to poison really considerable talents. There 
are few positions more dangerous to simplicity of character than 
that of the head boy of a public school, first in arts and arms, 
and duly recognised by both masters and scholars as a sort of 
pattern boy, who is to be the ornament and the leader of the 
establishment in all its pursuits, intellectual or physical. 

It is no doubt perfectly true that the conduct of a boy at 
school may exercise a deep influence over the whole future career 
of himself and his schoolfellows, but thére is a large class of 
truths which —_ to be kept in the background, and this we 
think is one of them. It should be sparingly alluded to, if at all, 
and certainly not in a novel. The reasons for this apparent 
paradox are by no means abstruse. To address to schoolboys 
such a novel as Eric is exactly like shouting to a person on 
edge of a cliff to take care of himself. You only distract his 
attention and shake his nerves without doing him the slightest 

ood. Boyhood has at least one advantage over maturity. 

othing can be plainer than the line of a boy’s duties, and if 
o wrong he can certainly never plead ignorance. To be 

iligent, dutiful, honest, pure, and kind, are duties too plain to 
be mistaken. No novel in the world can possibly make them 
plainer ; but novels can, and constantly do, confuse them by sug- 
gesting to their readers all sorts of distinctions and refinements 
about states of thought and feeling, about the infinite danger of 
this or that particular act, the infinite significance of this or that 
casual expression, and other matters of the same sort which 
darken counsel most effectually. Novels are like those elabo- 
rate directions which are so minute that it is impossible to find 
your way by them. You are to take the first turning to the 
right, and the fourth to the left, and then to keep straight on 
till you come to a place where four roads meet, and so forth, till 
you wish with all your heart that you were on an open common 
with a pocket compass. 

Without metaphor, such a book as Eric appears to us 
eminently calculated to involve a nervous and conscientious lad 
in all sorts of useless and injurious s ations. Am I like 
Eric? Am I like Wildney? Am I like Owen? Am I like 
Montagu? Have I, by allowing an improper eves = 


less] wget all the days of his life. But that is no reason 
he acts upon the simplest principle as if he had read a ton 


force of the principle if he is half unconscious of its existence 
than if he has all the morbid anatomy of the sins produced by 
its neglect at his fingers’ end. Those who will not hear Moses 
and the prophets are not likely to be convinced by Miss Sewell, 
Miss Yonge, or Mr. Farrar. The more you look at it, the less 
you'll like it, is as true of eoownee duty as of leaping a fence, 

A from the objections which apply to every form of 
meddlesome morality, there is a special objection to novels. 
They hardly ever are consistent. The author always shrinks 
from letting the law take its course, and however bad the culprit 
may be, he generally comes right at last. Eric, for example, is 
meant to be an a warning ; and so he is, in some points of 
view, for he goes through all sorts of tribulation, but Mr, Farrar 
concludes by expressly stating as a fact his future salvation. 
If he goes to heaven after all’ what becomes of the warning? 
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scale of” my “ ee 5 hang on a single word?” And if so, did 
it go the wrong way? and if not, ~ not, and how otherwise P | 
These speculations are most unhealthy. A boy—or a man 
either — may know and may think a great deal too much about | 
himself. It is quite true that a boy at school may do or 
may say things which he will bitterly, hopelessly, and use- 
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The sufferings which he undergoes are described as fiery 
trials which thoroughly purified him. His master preaches 
a sermon in which he says that he does not mourn for his 
death. Yet Mr. Farrar ends by saying, “The story of 
Eric’s vwin has been told, as he would have wished it 
done, with simple truth.” Surely this turns the moral 
inside out in a very singular manner, unless, indeed, worldly 
success and prosperity are to be taken as the principal good things 
of life—a doctrine which no one will accuse the author of intend- 
ing to preach. The other characters, however naughty they 
may have been, are let off equally easily. Two go into the 
army, “and there are not two manlier or finer officers in the 
service ;" a third is “the favourite of the mess-room;” and a 
fourth is “ making a great start at the bar.” Where there are 
six naughty boys, of whom two succeed in the next world and 
four in this, it would seem that to be a naughty boy is not such 
a yery dreadful thing after all. The greatest blackguard in the 
schoo =~ off with being a policeman in London, “ on the prin- 
ciple of set a thief to catch a thief.” 


We may observe, in conclusion, that people who write novels 
addressed to boys ought to be very certain what advice they 
ought to give before they set about giving it. It would be very 
wrong and foolish to advise a to break rules and get into 
scrapes. Certainly he ought to be an Admirable Crichton, mak- 
ing lessons and play work into each other without rubs or irre- 
gularities. He ought never to say or do anything of which the 
master disapproves. He ought to uphold right views, principles, 
and practices in the school, and generally to keep his moral and 
religious linen clean. It is impossible to give any other advice, 
yet the probability is, that if a boy took it, he would be a natural 
fool for the rest of his life, with the further disadvantage of being 
clever and plausible; and it is pretty certain that nothing better 
could happen to him than to be kicked once a week from T'yburn 
to Newgate till he had Jost some small portion of the hypocrisy 
and self-conceit which he would be sure to have imbibed. In 
schools, as in all other human societies, good and evil are so much 
mixed up and confused together, that it is far better to stick 
to the inculcation of general rules by the ordinary method than 
to attempt the impossible problem of drawing models in novels 
to which boys may conform themselves. 


COOPER’S CRISIS IN THE PUNJAUB.* 


HE literature which is springing up to record the events of 
the Indian revolt, being written almost exclusively by 
persons who were on the spot and took part in what was going 
on, has all the merits and all the weaknesses which necessarily 
attach to writing that has sprung from such a source. The 
authors are on their own ground, and speak with confidence and 
familiarity of places and people strange to English readers. The 
details have the graphic picturesqueness gained from personal 
observation, and the intense interest awakened by the events 
themselves is retlected in the narratives penned to record them. 
But there are faults which counterbalance, if they do not over- 
weigh, these excellences. The writers, from their very fami- 
liarity with the details of which they are speaking, fail to give any 
clear general impression, or to convey any distinct result to the 
reader. They are often, too, under the influence of some per- 
. sonal disaster or success, which they interpret into a key of 
send: yaitey. or a guide in judging of actions and events on a 
ge scale. Personal vanity, personal and personal 
animosity, also tend to colour the narrative, and we are apt to 
have exaggerated laudation of some men, and the most unfair 
depreciation of others. Under similar circumstances, this would 
be sure to be the case everywhere ; but India is notorious as the 
hotbed of calumnious writing. We must therefore reserve our 
final judgment, and ask for other authorities and a dispassionate 
collation of evidence, before we can confide implicitly in the 
veracity of an Anglo-Indian who says that any of his country- 
men have behaved very badly. 

All this is abundantly illustrated in Mr. Cooper’s book. Mr. 
Cooper is a civilian and deputy-commissioner of Umritsir, a place 
situated between the Ravee and the Sutlej rivers. He had an 
opportunity of making himself conspicuous, and of doing 
service ; and he seized this opecereanry promptly and effectively. 
The 26th Native Infantry had been disarmed at Meean Meer, 
near Lahore, on the 13th of May. On the goth of July they 
determined to eseape trom their unpleasant position, and after 
eruelly murdering their commanding officer, Major Spencer, made 
northwards, and came on the left bank of the Savek, about 
twenty-six miles from Umritsir. Mr. Cooper, as deputy-com- 
missioner, got together a force to pursue them, and found that, 
having already received a severe check from a body of police, the 
main body of the mutineers had taken up a position in an island 
about a mile from the shore. Boats were sent to capture them, 
and the rebels—deceived, as Mr. Cooper thinks, into a hope of 
pardon by directions having been given not to fire on them— 
quietly surrendered, and were brought off in batches to the 

ore. The number of prisoners was 282, and they were ordered 
by Mr. Cooper to be all shot the next morning. The sentence 
was executed on all but forty-five, who it was found had been 


* The Crisis in the Punjaub, the 10th of May until the Fall 
Delt. ‘By rederc Cooper, of ‘London 
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stifled to death in the night by being thrown into a Black Hole. 
Mr. Cooper’s zeal and firmness were highly approved of by those 
to whom he was responsible, and he may naturally feel proud of 


an achievement which, if attended with no actual risk, was well 
calculated to make a great impression on the natives, and cer- 
tainly showed the possession of that promptitude and self-reliance 
which have done England such good service in the late terrible 
crisis. But he has carried to such a point the feelings which 
might most justifiably have asocmguaien this particular act, that 
he offers to interpret by their aid the whole policy of the Pun- 
jaub Government; and he speaks of the natives, at this distance 
of time and in the deliberateness of a printed book, as he might 
have spoken not unpardonably in the heat of a porrurmetee 
which would have fallen within the natural course of a soldier's 
duty, but was a strange and exciting novelty to a civilian. 

We will take the latter point first; for this bloodthirstiness is 
so revolting when it comes before us in such a shape, that, if 
Christianity and humanity have any meaning for Englishmen at 
home, they should protest most strongly against Anglo-Indians 
deliberately venting in books the horrible exultations of their 
savage cruelty. ere is every distinction to be made between 
conversation at the time and books printed long afterwards. We 
do not think that any man who caps a over his tongue 
would, even in the midst of slaughter and agitated with the 
recent emotions of an unexpected panic, have given utterance to 
some of the expressions which Mr. Cooper employs. But taking 
the average of men, and looking only to what could fairly be ex- 

ected, criticism on such expressions used at such a time would 
bese been perhaps foolish. Now, however, many months have 
passed away since those poor sepoys suffered the penalty of their 
crime. British Government is re-established, and we ought to 
speak temperately of all that has happened. What are we to 
think of an educated Englishman, an officer of the Indian Civil 
Service, a writer who ends his preface with a thanksgiving to the 
Almighty, when we find him giving plans of the arrangement of 
the forces by which pratense pare bro were brought to their 
dreadful doom, and when, after referring to a lithographic illustra- 
tion of the mode in which forty of the 55th mutineers were shot 
away, he puts in the following dreadful words: —‘‘ The praifio 
English mind will observe the position of the gallows, and will com- 
prehend the feelings of the forty doomed men, the last batch o 
whom had to be dragged up almost senseless to their merite 
fate. The impossibility of a rescue would, according to this snug 
disposition, appear to the most interested spectators.” Surely 
Mr. Cooper must think that it is not Christianity on behalf of 
which God has, as he tells us, ‘‘ made a most manifest and won- 
drous interposition,” but the worship of Mars, or Odin, or the 
Scythian cimeter, A soldier, we may be certain, would not have 
written like this. With him, shooting rebels is a duty to be done 
firmly, but not to be spoken of unnecessarily ; but when a civi- 
lian plays at soldiering, how, unless he talks gunpowder, is the 
world to know that his real vocation was militeey? 

Nor do we gather from Mr. Cooper’s book any very new aids 
to understanding what was the policy of Sir John Lawrence and 
his subordinates, or how it was that the Punjaub was saved. We 
know that the success was partly owing to the character and 
personal qualities of those in command, and that it was partly 
owing to the inhabitants of the Punjaub having little in common 
with the mutineers, either in interest or in religious feeling. 
But this is not new to us; and although we gather a-few illus- 
trative facts from Mr. Cooper’s volume, we do not feel that he 
has made the matter much clearer, or our apprehension of its 
bearings much fuller or more lively. Mr. Cooper, however, does 
intimate that there was a general policy peculiar to the Govern. 
ment of the Punjaub, steadily and consistently pursued—that of 
at once disarming every regiment that could possibly be sus» 
pected. It is natural for a man whose turn of mind leads him 
towards decisive measures, and who has made a name ry havi 
acted swiftly and decisively on one occasion himself, shoul 
be inclined to believe that there was a general policy of disarm- 
ing; but the facts stated in his volume seem to us to show con-+ 
clusively that there was not. There appear to have been no 
general instructions issued. All we can say is, that the authori- 
ties were disposed to look favourably on and encourage disarm- 
ing 3 but they certainly did not give directions to commanding 
officers, informing those officers what was their clear duty. The 

test latitude was given, and in the Punjaub, as elsewhere, 
ifferent regiments were treated in different ways, according as 
the views of the commanding officers varied. ; 

Perhaps if this theory of the — policy of the Government 
had only been put forward by Mr. oe a general way, it 
would not be worth while to say much a it; but his belief in 
it, together with his satisfaction in his own successful activity, 
combine to make him give an or | wrong aceount of an im- 
portant incident in his narrative, and do great injustice to the 
conduct of the officer in command. The chapter in which 
Mr. Cooper records the history of the mutiny at Jullundur, and 
of the pursuit of the mutineers, is full of mistakes, and those of 
a kind caloulated to give great pain to individuals. At the end 
of this chapter, he coolly adds a note, to say that since writin 
it he has heard that the Commander-in-Chief, having examin 
into the affair, had anced all the accusations brought 
agninet the commanding officer to be entirely unfounded. 

‘a singular notion of the duties of a writer it betrays, 
that a man d suffer to remain in print, and should 
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to the world, a number of accusations against an officer high 
in the Queen’s service, when he knows that these accusations 
have been declared by the best of judges to be simply false’! 
This indifference to truth or falsehood, when an individual is 
to be attacked, is another Angie Thain, habit, which we hope 
the sense and honour of the English public will firmly discoun- 
tenance. 

Mr. Cooper has told the wrong, st We will, in justice to 
the officer calumniated, tell what Lord Clyde’s judgment has pro- 
nounced to be the true one. The 36th Native Infantry, the 61st 
Native Infantry, and the 6th Light Cavalry, were stationed at 
Jullundur, where also was the 8th Queen’s Regiment, and all 
were under the command of Brigadier-General Johnstone. On 
the night of the 7th of June, the native troops mutinied, and after 
a very short struggle with their European officers, left Jullundur 
and made for the Sutle}. General Johnstone next day pursued 
them, but the rebels crossed the river and ultimately got away in 
safety to Delhi. The point which Mr. Cooper seeks to establish is 
that the successful escape of the mutineers was entirely attributable 
to General Johnstone’s neglect. Into his numerous inaccuracies 
we cannot follow him, but the main assertions which deserve 
notice are these. First, he says that General Johnstone had 
disregarded the urgent advice of the Government to disarm these 
regiments. Secondly, he states that they might have been broken 
up at once, but that General Johnstone re used, ag asked 
repeatedly, to let his troops fire onthem. And thirdly, he asserts 
that the mutineers might have been easily cut off at the river, 
“which it took them thirty hours to cross,” but that General 
Johnstone would not go forward quickly in the heat. Now, the 
real facts are, that no urgent advice at all had been given to 
General Johnstone. It had been suggested to him to disarm a 
portion of the troops, but he thought this a dangerous half- 
measure. The Commissioner of the district was entirely in 
favour of a temporising policy; and if the Government had 
wished the troops to be disarmed, it was for the Major- 
General of the district to give a distinct order to that effect. 
Secondly, the order to fire was given by General Johnstone 
himself, and was acted on. In the first instance, the officer in 
command of the artillery, distrusting his men who were natives, 
directed them to draw their charges. General Johnstone 
counter-ordered this, because he wished to make them commit 
themselves on the right side, and by his orders they fired at a 

y of cavalry which, by a personal reconnoitre, he had ascer- 
tained to belong to the rebels. Thirdly, the actual European 
force in pursuit of the rebels were only 170, while the rebels 
were over 2000 men, and the Europeans had been worn out by 
their previous night-work. The rebels took three, not thirty, 
hours to cross the Sutlej. These perversions of truth only show 
how dangerous it is to trust an Anglo-Indian when he wishes to 
abuse, Fortunately this affair has been made the subject of 
an official investigation, and Lord Clyde has done justice to 
General Johnstone. Otherwise a piece of loose and hasty book- 
making might have been left to spread a calumny pres the 
unknowing British public, and have inflicted a deep, though 
pec undeserved wound on the honourable feelings of a veteran 
soldier, 


HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE.* 


it has rarely happened that a work prematurely broken off by 
I the decease of one great scholar has been taken up and com- 
pleted with — efficiency by another. Such, however, is the 
case with the History of Greek Literature recently published. 
Wisely and fortunately, the Society for Promoting Useful Know- 
ledge employed, twenty-three years ago, at the instigation of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Karl Otfried Miiller to write for its 
serials. a popular account of the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
from its first lispings in the songs of herdsmen, or temple-hymns, 
to its failing breath in the last hours of the Eastern Empire. As 
fortunately and wisely, the present proprietors of Miiller’s 
unfinished work have engaged Dr. Donaldson to carry it on 
from the point at which the pen dropped from his predecessor's 
hand. In Germany, no one did more than K. O. Miller, in 
his time, towards expounding and illustrating the archmology 
and early history of the Greek races. In England, no livin 

scholar has rendered more important services than Dr. Donald- 
son to Classical literature or comparative philology. The latter 
end of this commonwealth is in no degree oblivious of its begin- 
ning; and perhaps to English readers, the concluding moiety of 
the work will, in some respects, be the more agreeable and satis- 


ry 

By the joint labours of these eminent scholars we have now, 
therefore, a complete map of an intellectual period of more than 
1800 years—a period longer than any presented by the literature 
of Western Europe, and one also that, in spite of its protraction, 
contains few intervals of real decadence. The Greeks, indeed, 
had, like the Italians, their Marini—like the Spaniards, their 
Gon ike the Germans, their Gottscheds and Bodmers— 
like ourselves, their Hayleys and Darwins—and like the Romans, 
their Senecas in the drama, and their Calpurnius in idyllic verse. 
But the feebleness was rather that of individual writers than of 
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particular eras. The diction, if not the spirit, of Demosthenes 
survives in the writings of Libanius and Dion Chrysostom. 
Plutarch and Lucian struck out for themselves original paths ; 
and even in the valley of the shadow of pallanel thom and 
cpereeeire government, we meet with flowers not unworthy of 

e morning or meridian hours of Ionia and Athens. 

A second distinguishing feature of Greek literature is its full 
and regular development. It has left untouched scarcely an 
department of eloquence, and has adorned every one that i 
touched. This distinction will appear the more striking from a 
contrast of the nobler (emo we of modern literature with those 
of ancient Hellas. Europe has no such epos common to its 
various races as the Iliad. Jerusalem Delivered and Paradise 
Lost approach nearest to the tale of Troy in the central and 
comprehensive interest of their themes ; but though Milton tran- 
scends, in sweetness of measure and sublimity of conception, “the 
bard of Chios’ rocky isle,” his poem is quite as much a religious 
drama as an epos; while Tasso delineated war, not as one who 
had seen it “in procinct,” but as one who had heard of battles 
in academic bowers. Again, the interest of the Cid, of the 
Morte d' Arthur, of Faust, and the Niebelungen-lied, is purely 
national, and as inferior in catholic interest to Homer as the 
voyage of Madoc is to the voyage of Ulysses. From the Homeric 
epos were regularly evolved the lyric and dramatic wg of 

reece. The swan-notes of the heroic age are caught up by 
the soaring lark-song of the civil and political era. But he 
should have been a shrewd or hardy prophet who- had seen the 
pene of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe lying hid in Gessner and 

pitz, or from the erotic poetry of Surrey and Wyatt had divined 
the speedy advent of Marlowe, Shakspeare, and Massinger. 
little could it have been predicted in the 16th century that the 
‘glorious summer” of the Spanish drama would 80 soon sin 
into perpetual night, that the classical dynasty of Racine woul 
be succeeded by the romantic school of Victor Hugo, or that the 
rhetoric of the French pulpit should first dwindle into the smooth 
commonplaces of Saurin, and then revive in the irregular eloquence 
of Lacordaire and La Mennais. But Greek literature knows 
no such strong transitions. It expanded itself with almost 
the regularity of a flower—it had its budding, its blooming, 
and its seed-time, even its former and its latter summer. Orig 
nality in thought or the forms of thought was succeeded by 
the development of the critical faculty, or the pursuit of curious 
and recondite learning. Pure literature was followed 
incepting science. Plato and Aristotle received the tore 
from the hands of Homer and Sophocles. Even well-endow 
universities, rarely successful beyond the limits of Hellas as the 
seed-plots of poets, were fruitful in poetic eloquence, and thé 
Museum of the Ptolemies—to say nothing of “ the small 
colleges” at Berytus, Marseilles, or Pergamus—arrayed beside 
its scholars Aristarchus and Aristophanes, no less names than 
those of the Syracusan Theocritus and the Rhodian Apollonius: 
By an easy metempsychosis, the legends of poetry passed into 
the legends of prose—the incunabula of history ; and prose, filtered 
by the Sophists from extraneous matter, was handed over to his- 
torians and orators, or employed in the service of dialectics and 
ethical philosophy. To the nobler forms of dramatic art suc- 
ceeded the comedy of life and manners—to the passionate effusions 
of Sappho and Alewus, in due time, the descriptive verse of the 
bucolic writers. Still later, history bore an after- of bio- 
graphy. The comedy of Menander was taken up by Lucian in th 
form of satire, by the romance writers in that of stories ot 
ordinary or extraordinary life. The eloquence of the bar, 
the extinction of political freedom, threw out an almost infinite 
number of offsets; and ten centuries after the earliest of the 
Homerids recited the lay of Achilles, a miscellaneous literatare 
instructed or amused the Hellenic world, and reflected with no 
feeble rays the light which had streamed from the bema of Peri- 
cles or the stage of Aschylus. 


Dealing with so lengthened a period, and with the exam 
before them of sundry histories of the kind saleable at Lnne 
fair, it,would have been easy for Doctors Miiller and Donaldson, 
by sowing with the sack and not with the hand, to make their 
joint narrative tedious, and therefore unprofitable to the persons 
for whom it was specially designed. For extinguishing all haman 
interest in matters, there is osm | like the exhaustive process 
ofa sound German scholar. But three octavo volumes, contain- 
ing the records of eighteen centuries of literature, cannot be 
taxed with prolixity. Still, a writer may be brief and yet tedious, 
From this evil, also, the work before usis exempt. K. O. Miiller 
had a knack, 80 rarely granted to Germans, of packing i 
learning into neat and handy compass, as well as of writing a 
times with terse vigour; and Dr. Donaldson's style is always 
remarkable for its perspicuity and force, and often for its 
and pleasant wit. Throughout his portion of the work he 
judiciously amos in mind that his theme was Grecian literaturé 
as a whole, and not the specialties of its authors—that a map, 
and not a landscape was required of him. On some of the 
t leaders of the Greek mind—Plato and his master Socrates, 
osthenes and Aristotle, Isocrates and Plotinus—he has expa- 
tiated as only ripe and accurate scholars can ; but of the rank and 
file he says as much as conveys needful information, and as ma 
stimulate a just curiosity to Lecoshe better acqruhinted with 
writings. 
There is no more convenient division of Greek literature than: 
that which may be termed the natural one, adopted by Dr. Donald- 
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som and his colleague, of the pre-Athenian, Athenian, and post- 
Alexandrian apie: In the first of these, Greece had not yet 
been knit into a strict federal bond ; the tributaries were often as 
important as the main stream itself. Bootia, afterwards dumb in 
literature, boasted its Hesiod, Corinna, and Pindar; and the Lesser 
Asia divided with Europe the laureate crown. In the second, 
the predominance of Athens in power ensued in an equal pre- 
dominance in intellect. At the moment there may have been a 
rival voice in some Dorian States; but for us this has nearly 
become extinct, and for European civilization the poets, orators, 
and philosophers of Athens are the be-all and end-all of Hellenic 
literature. In the third, the bounds of Atticised Greece again 
expanded, and its fertilizing streams once more ran freely in 
Asia, and formed an august and capacious reservoir on the 
northern frontier of Africa. Athenian writers, indeed, continued 
to be the models of composition, but Athens was no longer an 
intellectual corporation single and sole. Not altogether yielding 
the prize, she divided the crown with Alexandria, where, if 
original powers did not manifest themselves often, learning was 
encouraged by royal praise, and nourished with royal pudding. 
The Ptolemies had many faults, as their nicknames, expressive of 
cruelty, folly, and gluttony, attest; but they had one general and 
supreme merit—they knew that scholars hungered and thirsted, 
and owed tailors’ and shoemakers’ bills, like ordinary men. This 
was a secret hidden from the rulers of Athens, though that city 
was “ native or hospitable to famous wits.” Occasionally, indeed, a 
supper in the Prytaneium was voted to a popular speaker, or a 
poet quite out at elbows m= get a few mine for a timely puff 
on the “eye of Greece.” But what was a single meal or a few 
pounds to a man once in his life? The great wits of Athens did 
not, as a general rule, coin their brains for ducats. Sophocles 
drew his pay as a general, but we believe that he never took a 
benefit-night at the theatre, or received a check from a manager 
for the third profits of Antigone or Gédipus. Socrates took pupils, 
not ‘fon the undermentioned terms,” but on no terms at all, though 
he was not above asking his boys fora newcoat, whenever Xantippe 
declared that she canal never again darn his old one. The orators 
were not so clean-handed. They wrote speeches for plaintiff or 
defendantto deliver before a jury,and were paid forthem according 
to the quality of the work or the enormity of the crime alleged. 
They drew, also, unless they are much belied, on the bank of 
Pella, but never, except in the way of official perquisites or secret 
service money, on the theoric or other public fund at home. 
The Sophists, indeed, bled their hearers freely, nor were the 
lecturing philosophers above putting money in their purses. But 
until the Ptolemies founded the university at Alexandria, the State 
never did the thing handsomely. ‘Then, for the first time in 
the annals of the world, learned men were lodged, boarded, 
and washed. for at the public cost, and if only commonly 
prudent, enabled to sing ‘‘ Begone, dull care.” Yet it is easier 
to feed scholars than to find poets and orators; and learning 
rather than genius was accordingly the characteristic of 
the post-Alexandrian period. A man certain of his dinner 
every day seldom turns misanthropist, and pours forth 
“ Agentia verba Lycamben"—satires that leave their object no 
alternative except to buy the lampooner or a rope. com- 
fortably-lodged college don, especially if not crossed in love, will 
not wander with pipe and tabor from town to town, singing the 
“Return of Heroes,” or the charms of Phyllis and Cleobule. 
The sofas of the Ptoleme#an Museum disinclined their occupants 
from hazarding the hisses and catcalls of the agora or the theatre. 
Indeed, at Alexandria there was as little freedom for political 
eloquence as there is now in Paris; and the Macedonian playgoers 
preferred spectacles and operas, Ethiopian minstrels, wizards of 
the south, and horse-races, to the regular drama. Much therefore 
did the Alexandrian literati perform in the ways of criticism, com- 
pilation, and imitation, With so a library at hand, 
it was pleasanter to steal and tack together other people's verses 
than to make their own andif any rage, young poet appeared 
in Sicily or Cyrene, it was easy to lure him from a garret at home 
into furnished apartments at a most fashionable watering-place. 
Yet the fellows of the Museum did not eat the bread of idleness. 
They produced their Bentleys and Porsons in Aristarchus and 
Aristophanes, and in Zoilus the parent Adam of Scioppius, and 
John Dennis. They conferred on learning and literature alike 
inestimable services. To them we owe the first grammars and 
dictionaries of the Greek e—the separation of genuine 
from spurious works of epic, lyric, and dramatic poets—cor- 
rected and ascertained texts—glossaries that help us to under- 
stand "the technology of forensic eloguence—encyclopmdias that 
illustrate the manners and customs of Greek antiquity—and the 
rudiments, at least, of those physical and mathematical sciences 
in which Europe now transcends Athens and Jonia as much as 
Thales or Anaxagoras in his day transcended a Scythian groom 
or a Corinthian pilot. 


K. O. Miiller wrote the history of the first, and of a consi- 
derable portion of the second of these periods, bringing down his 
narrative to the age of Lysias and Isocrates—a moment when 
Greek prose had nearly attained its highest excellence, yet was 
awaiting its final touches from the master hands of Plato and 
Demosthenes. Dr. Donaldson, his yrnows ci{vyos, takes up the 
thread from the foundation of the Socratic schiathe, tid carries it 
on to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. Of the merits 


of a work that hag been twenty years before the public it 
seems almost su 


to speak ; yet to such of our readers as 


the cause of truth and science. His eyes fell like night-c 


‘To the author, Armine would appear a 


may not be acquainted with it, we will point to the sketches of - 
the Homeric poetry, of the rise and maturity of the Greek . 


Drama, and of the progress of history from Hecateus to 
Herodotus, and from agit to Thucydides, as instances of 
exact learning combined with fine appreciation, and conveyed 
in concise and agreeable language. This portion of the volumes 
before us was translated by Sir _.. Cornewall Lewis and Dr. 
Donaldson. Of the second portion of the history (Dr. Donald- 
son’s share), comprising a period of about 1500 years, it must suf- 
fice to say that we are acquainted with no other work, either in 
German or English, which, in so concise a compass, affords the 
beginner so much sound instruction, or revives for the mature 


scholar so many profitable and pleasant reminiscences of his pur- 


suits. Beyond the walls of universities, and after the prime of 
manhood, we imagine that the number of the readers of 
Greek literature becomes fewer with every year. On the 
one hand, modern literature puts in its adverse claims, nor 
can we deny that the voice of the time has a prior claim to 
be heard by the men of the time. On the other, few persons, 
not engaged professionally in tuition, can afford to Greek the 
leisure which it demands, without injury to the studies by which 
they are to provide for the morrow or to purchase independence 
or distinction in life. Yet the hour will be a dark one for litera- 
ture generals when the literature of the Greeks shall be a closed 
volume. “ The history of the vicissitudes which the writings of 
the ancients have experienced,” says Mr. Roacoe, “ is little less 
than that of literature itself, which has flourished or declined in 
prepettce as they have been esteemed or neglected.” We 

elieve this observation to be as true now as when it was first 
penned. We do not find, in either French or German writers, 
an entire compensation for the neglect of Greek authors; and 
we therefore gladly welcome such guides through the pleasant 
land as Doctors Miiller and Donaldson have proved themselves 
in their full yet concise, their learned yet entertaining, sketches 
of so many centuries of intellectual fertility. 


TWO HEARTS#* 


H*? we not long been aware of the melancholy fact, it would 
require no further evidence than the volume before us to 
prove that any trash in the shape of a novel may find an editor, 
a publisher, and a sufficient number of readers to justify its 
og pei Does the produce correspond with the demand? 

it does, we are sorry for it, as the solitary merit which we 
can conscientiously assign to Two Hearts is its modest size. 
There is but one volume, of large print and larger margin. 
Such books are a burlesque on real sentiment, full of con- 


ventionality, with imaginary, though not imaginative, person- — 


ages, whose conversation is as much like the ordinary talk of 
mortals as the strut and rant of the stage resemble the usual 
demeanour of those they intend to personate. The absurd use 
and abuse of large-sounding words and inflated lan, e reaches 
its height, or depth, in this story; and it is only 4 an abridg- 
ment of its contents and by a few quotations, that we can hope 
to give an adequate idea of its nonsense. There is something 
unintentionally comical in the notion that a young gentleman who 
dashes up to Lady Massingberd’s mansion in Teer, ina 
“hired Hansom,” should survey the “heterogeneous assembly” 
there collected in the following manner :— 


What a glance it was he cast around, so keen, , and observan' 
which scarce any Ja = in that assembly did not feel—some few no doubt 
resentfully, as it falchion-like, past them, fixing nowhere till it came 
to one ealm ™ when, as a bird above its long-sought nest, it 
then we the eye almost repellent fi 
smile its trenchant brightness, in a inteasity. 

Yes, Armine looked 

How hurriedly they look, to whom the existence of a life-time comes in an 
hour; moments like déath, as dreamless and un: 


core of the soul for ever. 
To them, the few, there is no more common day or monotonous 


to-morrow, . 
the meaning of the quiet household rooms is passed out and andall - 


familiar things are insignificant, compared to that awful world they carry 


within their own hearts. Henceforth the passion and the 
rudimentary 


changes and transitions of this strange 
or like a child’s forgotten tale, 


Armine looks, and looks to some 


existence, are as ing, 


that is heavenly, who is that pale Corinne?” “Who—what— 


ah,” following the direction of his glance—‘‘you mean Miss Eden.” _ 


* Eden—how significant!” Dressed almost entirely in white, a 
few pearls gleaming in her rich coronet of hair, with starlike eyes 
and asmile like moonlight, she sat passively absorbed in the music. 
What strikes her in Armine is “two deep-set eyes, flickering like’ 
lights in a sepulchre, speaking of daily toil and nightly vig! | in 
os: 

violetsupon her, the DT’ Ange 

ind of spurious Faust, 
with “microscopic vision,” that could detect an eyelash quiver 
on his mistress’s eyelid—given to “inner visions” and transcen- 


‘dental views—in short, a being not as other men. In plain 


language, the hero is a medical student of doubtful antecedents, 
who was expelled from Oxford—then entered the London 
University, whose field of learning was too restricted for his 


* Two Hearts, A Tale, Edited by Mrs. Grey. London: Hurst end 


Blackett, 1858, 


t—one . 
erceness, the 


3 conscious, whilst the emotions - 
of ages the pain and sweetness of centuries to come, settle down on the _ 


, it would seem, for he _ 
exclaims to the lady of the house—“ Tell me, in the name of all 
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universal genius—and therefore travelled on the Continent, at 
each learned city “attaching himself to a professor of each 
branch of the profession.” He was now about to enter his 
“ progressive career” — 

career which it was his sanguine should, by its successful distinction, 
“ only enlist followers under his nae but lead to the advancement and 
amelioration of the physical condition of the world, prove a type even of that 
more perfected and heavenly existence, when the inhabitants of a city shall 
no more say, “I am sick,” and when there shall be no more pain. 

But, as it may be supposed, this transcendentalism no more met with 
sympathy or encouragement in the world of sense and science than it was 
understood by his own parents, or particular friends. But neither did the 
pee or pity of the wise, or the wonder of the ignorant, abate the energy 
or quell the courage of this new Paracelsus. His views, he was well aware, 
were beyond his age, but so was his ambition. They were bounded not by 
time or space—they extended through eternity; he had, besides, his = 
consolation; he knew that he was not single in this world, nor would be 
so in the next. 

Lady Massingberd, with whose soirée the story commences, is 
a rich banker's wife, whose acquaintance Armine had made in 
Italy. After saying that she was fascinated by him, the author 
complacently observes that she, as may be supposed, had only 
her day :—“‘ But for a brief space could those dark orbs of hers 
draw his soul aside from its destined course. They were not 
the eyes which had shone upon his inner vision from the first.” 
The lady herself pleasantly reflects that after making him love 
her, he “ would soon, Festus-like, rush on his meteoric way, and 
leave her, another fragment of his broken world, in darkness.” 
We are also introduced to a young girl, daughter of the physician 
under whose roof he has lived for three years, and whose 
“mental capabilities” it has been his study to develop. He 
gains her love; ‘but the apex of her mind was imitation—it 
would never soar to the higher stage of thought or feeling— 
would never dive into the fathomless resources of intuition.” 
Therefore, after her successful début on the stage, he throws her 
off. ‘‘ But once having safely let down her little bark on that 
dangerous sea, his conscience was appeased; and Armine, 

ushing it from his track, launched forth his own proud vessel 

or a newer venture.” The author throws a little contemptuous 

pity to the young actress; but the hero could not act differently, 
as she did not realize his ideal, nor was she his twin-soul. ‘“ There 
was a human soul answering to his somewhere—a life—a love to 
his—a being into whose soul, as into a pure crystal vase, his 
ideality, nay, his whole powers of mind, might be poured—an 
inexhaustible recipient.” This being he discovers in Aimée Eden. 
She is the daughter of Colonel Eden, a paralysed martinet, who 
dies soon after the soirée at which Armine first saw her. Her 
health has been impaired by constant attendance on her father ; 
so the family doctor ebtitlies sea air, and proposes her finding a 
temporary home with friends of his own, a Mr. and Mrs. de 
Walden. They live on the coast—are “a tall, thin, eerie-looking 
pair”—good sort of people, with whom Aimée leads a retired life, 
amusing herself with solitary rambles on the cliffs. The anti- 
quated “‘ grey dove-like pair” have an only child, a son, who, as 
a matter of course, is no other than our friend the medical student. 
He comes on a visit to his parents, whom he has hitherto treated 
rather superciliously, and finds his Corinne their guest. ‘ One 
quick upward glance, a glance of mutual recognition, and the 
melting fire, the ra ag of sweet surprise, met again together as in 
Lady Massingberd’s drawing-room.” 

It would be worse than useless to follow the author in rhapso- 
dies which rise to an unparalleled climax of absurdity. Aimée 
exerts a purifying influence on her lover, whose sapphire eyes, and 
brow resplendent with ideality and thought, make as deep an im- 
pression on her as they were bound to do on any well-regulated 

emale heart. One evening, after a rather more tender episode than 
usual, Armine abruptly takes leave, being called by urgent busi- 
ness to London. "Aimee enters the drawing-room, and in the per- 
vading twilight her hands were clasped by her cousin, Colonel 
Dartmouth, who informs her that her brother-in-law’s and his 
own regiments were under immediate orders for the East. She 
knows her cousin likes her, but not that she was bequeathed to 
him by her father. He is authorized by her sister to take her 
back to London, to which she objects. Her sister had determined 
to follow her husband, and he reminds her of the chances of war ; 
but “ her heart smote her for selfish and unnatural absorption,” 
and she eagerly consents to accompany him. Colonel Dartmouth is 
ignorant of Armine’s existence, and suspects no cause for reluc- 
tance; so next day he carries her off, “her heart literally fainting 
within her.” Armine goes to the Theatre to see Margarite’s last 
performance for the season, when in an opposite box he recog- 
nises Aimée, her sister, and Colonel Dartmouth, who excites his 
jealousy. She does not see him. The next day Armine sees a 

attalion of the Guards marching to the railway station, on 
their way to the Crimea. He mixes in the crowd, and sees that 
the officer in command is Colonel Dartmouth. As Armine was 
h ing from the station, a cab dashes up to the entrance gates, 
which are shut, and comes in violent collision with another vehicle. 
In the cab he recognises Aimée, wrenches the door open, reassures 
her as she is fainting with fear, and desires to be driven to the 
nearest hotel. At length she revives, and is conscious of her 
lover’s tender words, and gasps out that he must leave her, as 
she was married that morning to Colonel Dartmouth. He 
naturally thinks her mind is still wandering; but she persists 
thaf she is sane, and tells a rambling story of how her sisters 
had informed her that for years her father had considered the 
marriage a settled thing, and had made his will accordingly. 


Her cousin only waited her returning health and spirits to claim 
her consent. n the sudden for the East came, and 
Colonel Dartmouth was distracted to leave her “ without having 
secured by marriage those worldly advantages” of which she 
would otherwise be deprived, as he was her father’s principal 
and unconditional heir. After a spiritless resistance, she con- 
sents to the ceremony being performed on the following morning. 
Aimée declares it was not her father’s fancied frown from heaven, 
&ec. &e., which laid her spirit low—it was that their love was far 
removed from earthly affections; and she reminds her lover ‘“‘how 
little he éver touched but vaguely on its earthly consummation, in 
comparison to an eternal future.” After a paroxysm of natural 
grief and rage, Armine proposes that, as “ till death” she is his 
rival’s wife, she shall die with him then and there, which she 
refuses. Colonel Dartmouth proposed her living with Mrs. de 
Walden during his absence. She asks Armine’s consent to 
make it her home—he gives it, and begs her to trust him. This 
ends the first part of the story. The second is —_ made up 
of Mrs. de Walden’s letter to her son, describing Aimée’s return, 
and extracts from a spasmodic journal which he kept to record 
his sufferings. They meet as strangers, to outward appearance ; 
but one is a prey to remorse—the other to despair. After a good 
deal of mutual torture she leaves her home. He accidentally 
meets her at the review of the Guards in Hyde Park on their 
return from the Crimea, and assists her through the crowd, 
leaving her enfolded in her loving husband's arms. 

Armine then goes to America, where his ‘‘ magnetic fame and 
penetrating genius” are fully recognised and rewarded. But his 
mission is in England. He returns, and is summoned as a last 
resource, by some celebrated physician, to a desperate case. 
That night “he felt most particularly overflowing,” and play- 
fully shook his fingers in the doctor’s face. He adds, “ You 
might almost see the magic stream adhering—the luminous halo 
visible round my head.” He enters the sick room, sees Colonel 
Dartmouth, Aimée’s dead infant, and herself lying white and 
motionless as the pillows on which she rests. No one speaks— 
he mesmerises her to the desired sleep, but she never wakes 
again. To Armine, we are told, “the darkness was past,” the 
trial over. He went home, “ communed” and read, wrote man 
papers for American publications, and improvised on the chu 
organ fugues and chorales which, if written down, would have 
ranked him with Bach or Mendelssohn. On his gravestone he 
desired might be put these words—“ And in death they were 
not divided.” The world, he remarked, would not understand 
“the duality,” as regarded his single tomb, which the words 
implied ; but “never mind; there are more things yet than are 
dreamt of in their philosophy.” It may be of some use to warn 
people who are apt to devour indiscriminately whatever novel 
comes in their way, that they can find neither entertainment 
nor profit in the pages of Two Hearts. Extravagance of lan- 

may parody natural feeling, and be simply ludicrous ; but 
here we have also nauseous sentimentality, whose excess muy be - 
its own antidote, though not excuse. We should like to stop the 
growth of such literary fungi, which spring up as suddenly as 
their prototypes in the vegetable world, and as often require 
examination to pronounce them poisonous or wholesome. 
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USI &. ta CAPE SUIT, such being well ted for Youn, “+ 
exhibiting considerable economy with Boy excellence. Gentlemen at *Ston, Harrow, 
Winchester, the Military and Naval Schools, waited on by appointment, A great 
variety of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as worn 1 the 
Royal Princes, may be seen at 
arwick Hovsg, 142 and 144, Recent Sreezr. 


FOR LADIES. 


ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
is a combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No Lady havi 
used such in travelling, for moring wear or for covering full dress, would wi ingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish uelai has an elastic 
Capucine Hvuod. It is not cum e or heavy, and measures — 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can ‘instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling 
are the soft neutral-coloured hower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, 
but for the promenade other materi: set eons om The awd will be Two Guineas 
and a Half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood, a few shillings 
more are charged. This department i is attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles 
of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out-door use, These 
at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good taste, and fit well. Female 
attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval, ially composed of 
hamois. As no measure is required, the Patent Highland Cl can = sent at once 
to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 
H. J. and D, Nicotn, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent Srreet, London, 


ICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum :—The Cape descends from me front part of 

the shoulders and forms a species of sleeve for each arm; both are at perfect 
having to ie through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the Paletot: these 
apertures, 8 Met are duly covered by the Cape, which does _s appear at the back 
t of the Paletot, but only in the front, and thus serves to form aging sleeves, at 
he same time concealing the hands when placed in the kets. e garment is 
altogether most convenient and eful in appearance, and can in London alone be 
had of H. J. and D. Nicout, 114, 116, 118, and DD, Recent Sreeer; and 22, Corns. 


AUTION.—In man udent attempts to 
deceive the public, it is essrs. NICOLL’ 
factures may be distinguished b e aahe phan Ad of a silk label attached 
each specimen. To copy this is fraud, and may be thus detected: if the garment : 
dark-coloured, the label has a black ground, .. 4 the firm’s name and address woven 
by the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; is t-coloured, the label 
has a pale ground, and red letters. hch pt am is marked in plain figures, at 
a fixed moderate price, and is of the best materials. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL have recognised Agents in various of the United 
et pee and Colonies, and any information forwarded through them will be thank- 
fully acknowledged or paid for, so that the same the rosecution of any 
person ae courine their trade mark, or making Ss name ; that is to 
say, in a manner as may be calculated to 


A. J. and D. NICO’ 
132 REGENT 8 TR EET, W. 
? NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Nobility and Gentry. 
Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Outfitter. 
132, Recent Sreezt, W., from H. J. and D. Nicox. 


132, REGENT RE ED. 
NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Professional and 
Commercial Public, Clerical, Legal, and Court Robe Maker. 

132, Regent W., Crank, from HJ. and D. Nricout. 


132 REGENT TR EET, W. 
9 WILLIAM CLARK, from H. J. and D. NICOLL, 

The NON-REGISTERED PERMISTIO CLOTH PALETOT: the cloth used for 
this ful garment being made from the Llama and Astracan Wool, has a great 
sone nena the ordinary Llama cloth, being finer and stronger, with’a permanent 
finish, retai all the softness of the Llama, to be had in various substances from 428. 
WATERPROOF CAPES and OVERGOA TS of every description and novelty ia 
material, from 21s. FOR LOUNGING, TRAVELLI G, or BUSINESS Suits made 
from the Patent finished Cotswold Angoias at 60s. ; every other article of Dress equally 
moderate in cost. LADIES? RIDING HABITS, in roof Tweeds or Melton 
Cloths, for Morning wear, 60s,; ditto, ditto, in Superfine cloth, £5 to £7 7s. 

Wittiam Ciirx, Naval, Military, and Clerical and Robe Maker, 
182, Reeent Sreeer, W. 
E E T, 


13 2. REGEN 8 W. 
WILLIAM CLARK’S CLERICAL SUITS at 84s, 
Made from th e t finished Cloth, that will neither spot nor shrink. Clerical 
Gowns and Surplices equally moderate in cost, 
Cuark, Clerical Tailor, 132, Speer, w. 


ERNIA.—Persons afflicted with HERNIA will find immediate 


relief on applying to Mr. 0 292, Strand, who has h ears’ practice, 
and the experience 9,500 eases Tea te Five 


DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 


JOWARD’S ENAMEL for stopping ed Teeth, 
large the cavity. It n a soft 

or pain, and immediately HARDEN: SN 'O ENAMEL; it will 

many years, rendering extraction pot ting 

decay. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 8. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Consumption, and Winter Coven they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful in; ient, they may be taken by the most deli 
female or the youngest child; while the Pusiic iesaxae will find them invaluable, 
Sold in Bo: 1s, 1}d., and Tins, 2s,9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by Tuomas 
Kazatine, Che’ &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists, &c, 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, ry Colds, 

and General Debility. The rem was discovered by him when his only child, a 
hter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is eee alive and well, 
Desirous of benefiting his fellow ——: a will — to those who wish 
it, the Recipe, con making “Cocll-strect, Stan ly on 


taining 
remitting him six stamps.—. ‘directions 7. D., 14, 


AUTION.—DR. H. JAMES respect fully informs his Patients 

and the Public that no person formerly in his emp we she as , Socrelasy or otherwise 

is authorized to use his name or represent they oe eee the Compounp Extract 
or offer Inprca under his direction, and therefore whatever imitation of it 


which is to Dé bad of iin at 16, Strand, ag 
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ROUGH manufactures the the F URNITURE. 
the most MODERATE PRICES. 


PIANOFO TE: pDURTS. H. LOOTT. 


Regent-street. 


INTRODUCED BY BEWLAY & CO., 49, STRAND, W.C. 
UT MANILLA TOBACCO FOR PIPE- SMOKING, mild and 
special aroma of the Manilla Cheroot, and 
packets 1s. ‘Ode by letter (with remittances), promply ened 
Finest Foreign Cigars, Cabafias, Martinez, and other choice ae 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDEY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &c, 
HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, WALTON-ON-THAMES: 
formerly the Seat of Se te of Tom one ‘hour by Rail from Waterloo Bri 
invaluable for Invalids in Bsppoms, M.D, 


commands the first Hancom On Consw 
the for Winter, will be forwarded by the at the 


L TROVATORE PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W. H. 
Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Ro OF CASTILLE PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W. H. 


Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


I BLUMENTHAL. —Les Deux Anges for the Piano, 3s. 6d. ; 
Pensée, 28, 6d.; La Source, 38, 6d.; La Caressante, 3s.; Une Petite Histoire, 8s. 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ALTER MAYNARKD’S | NEW SONGS.—“ Th f 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HARVEST POLKA, Py, 8S. Grover. Embellished, 
The Rose of Castille Polka and La Papillon Polka, by J. G. Catucorrt. 
Cramer, Beaxz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and indeed, in every 
cure at an 8. per dozen, Frefc ttles and case inclu or ll ein. 
7 Henry —_ and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. es 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, > without the addition of si or any 
fags Imperial gallon, or in one-dozen cases, 29s. bottles 
and case included. Price Currents ( 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Distillery, Holborn, 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

PORT, SHERRY, &c., 208s. PER DOZEN, 1nctupED. A Pint Sample 

each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
Extract from Tue Lancet, July 10th, 1858. 

“Tas Wives or Sourn Areica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation. Our 
examination has ex to an estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their Leng A 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and ate 4 44 
pe purity. We have to state that these wines, —~_ - brandied to a much less 

than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly they are 
and perfectly free from adulteration ; indeed, consi » the low 
which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen, 

Tzems, CasH. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 

London,” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


R. DE JONGH’ 8 LIGHT- BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the 
speediest, most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
BICKETS, GENBRAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


put! BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 


OPINION OF DR. PEREIRA, F.R.S, 
“ WHETHER CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO ITS COLOUR, FLAVOUR, OR CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES, I am SATISFIED THAT, FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, NO FINER OIL CaN 
BE PROGUBED, 


in 2s. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; 
d labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s Stamp and ‘Signature, wiTHOUT WHICH ‘yor Can 
SOOSEBEE BE GENULNE, by most respectable Chemists. 
SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


*,* Purchasers are earnestly cautioned against prapend substitutions, 


THO WILL PAY rae CHINESE INDEMNITY? 
WHY, THE ENGLISH re oy 1 Duty is to be levied, 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA MSOMPANY or be able, as they now 
to sell 6 lb. bags of Black, Green, - Mixed Teas at 1s. 10d. By. Ib,, and Coffee in 
Berry at 10d. —Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, 


AND CO., DEALERS + TEA, 
RNHILL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EX! 
TO TEA ing —War with China is ended, the — is 
and open communication with the Chinese Tea-grower is a fact beyond recall. 
is welcome news consumer, as the in procuring 
been gradual. for years past, owing to the tition among 
Dealers, in kin CHEAPNESS—not standard, thereby en 
the importation of low qualities. Hence, out of an annual consumption of 70, 000 
Ibs., not pi penal, part thereof can be honestly called rixx; therefore, it must be 
obvious to all consumers that it is difficult, if not almost impossible, to procure really 
“fine “Tea.” It is a fallacy to suppose low-pri Tea the cuzarsst, as it is DEFICIENT 
both th strength and flavour, and does nof possess the heathful or exh 
ot “ Fine;” moreover as the duty and charges are the same on all on it is 
evident that the common kinds are relatively the dearest. 
STRACHAN and Co., who have had red PL eat experience in the w 
have long seen the want of a Establishment where the could d 
real ly “ Fine” Tea, and have therefore opened premises as 
Rey Tor the purpose plying the FINEST TEAS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE REMU- 
NERATIVE 4 is eir intention to sell “TEA ONLY,” making quality their 
sole study, whilst the prices will be within the reach of all 1 classes; and this end 
— will devote their great experience and an ample capital in ons eee only the 
‘owths, either in China or England, as the state of the Markets may justify. 
veeriA CHAN and Co. consider it necessary to sell only rwo Quatitrzs of Tra, viz., 
oné for the to consist only of the rrnxst and CHOICEST 
pickings; ; the other a really stronG USEFUL DESCRIPTION, suitable for oatition,” 


mesti Se and as themselves “never to vary their qualit 
their prices aubler escend with the Import market rates, 


Present ARE :— 


Strong useful kinds 
7lbs. and upwards sent free of carriage within 60 miles of London, and a reduction 
of 2d. ans made on original packages of 40 and 801bs., which may be had direct from 
the Dock a and cleared, if required, by the ‘bayer’s own agents, } Ib, the 
smallest quantity sold. 
THE FINEST Sovcnoxe, Pr OnanGz Prxozs, 
anp AssaM, KEPT. 


RICE’S PATENT COMPOSITE CANDLES are made by the 
Company of four different qualities, and consequently can be sold at various prices. 
y ean on bo City t for the Compan at 
11s., 10s., 96., and 8s., per d bs. net; Belmont Wax, Ceylon Belmont 8 
Belmontine, &. The very cae Colza Oil for Moderator Lamps, sele from choice 
ls direct from Lille, 4s. 6d. per gallon. Tallow Store Dips, 7d. per Ib.; ditto 
Koulds, 8s. per dozen Ibs., stored in March last especially for family use. Household 
Soaps, 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s ewt, Delivered free to any of, or within five 


per 
pe of, town; and orders of 5/, value railway free to any 
Warrmore and 16, | Bighopepae strat Within Within, 


vants of, and City Agente to, 


of Castille.” Also, the 
Cramer, Beas, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


yo nan DY, RESPON SES, and CHANTS; with Directions foe 
Cramer, Brave, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EST WORKS ON SINGING.—Garcia’s New Treatise on the 
Cultivation of the Voice, 12s.; Walter Maynard’s Instructions-on the Art of 
Singing, after the Method of the best Italian Masters, Third Edition, price 7s, 
Cramer, Beavx, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R FAV AR @ E B&B 
OBERON 


4s, 0d. 
TITANIA 3s, Od. 
MOMENT DE TRISTESSE 3s, Od, 
LA BRANVILLIENNE . 3s. 6d. 
LA BALOISE—Valse 8s. 6d. 
LA FUITE—Galop brilliant. Od. 
MARCHE DE LA PRINCESS DE PRUSSE ......... 3s. 6d, 


Cramer, Barz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
ET ME WHISPER I IN THINE EAR. Batre’s New r, Song, 


Reeves.—* The beating of my own heart.” 


Sung by Miss Dolby.—“ of loving thee,” 
By W. Sung by Signor Signor Mario. 


Cramer, Bratz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.— 
ALEXANDRE’S PATENT, every variety, New and Second-hand, w warranted, 
List on application, 201, Regent-street, and 67, nduit-st 


[ANOFORT CRAMER, BEALE, AND co.— 
Beak pad x he hord Oblique, and every description, warranted, 201, Regent- 


Now ready, 


RUE AND CO.’S PA TENT LAYING CARDS.— 
Floral, Tartan, and Gold Backs, for the Presen 


E RUE AND CO.’S FINE & AKT DRAWING PENCILS, 
erasure. a good Pencil at a moderate p' 
Just pul plished, 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S "IMPROVED LI BLE 
LETTER DIARY AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 
ocket, in Velvet, Russia, Morocco, and other Cases. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’s RED LETTER DIARY AND 
IMPROVED MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—For the Desk and Counting 
House ; size, 72 by 4} inches. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S RED LETTER CALENDAR AND 
ALMANACK, 1859,—Two sizes, for the Card Case or Pocke 


E LA RUE AND CO. HLLUMINATED CAKD 
CALENDARS, 1859.—Royal 8vo, 


E LA RUE AND t SHEET 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Printed in Three Colours; size, 204 by 164 


1859 DIARIES, ALMANACKS, POCKET- &e. 
Pree-Trade Booksellers, & Copa Bg of the Bank of England, EG. all 
warranted perfect in every respect and precisely the same as if the full price were 
paid. Copy the Address, 


RNAMENTS FOR BB DRAWING. ROOM, LIBRARY, 
Inkstands Candlesticks, Ink Tables Tables, of of Vases, Figures, Grog 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by Faewiee’ 149, Strand, London, 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, o 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic anne an Die-sinking, and 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c,—Limirp’s, 344, Strand, We. 


—In consequence of the now well- 
known character Messrs. BEARD ind SHARP, 
e an 
site finish, far other photographic producti 


IRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS— 

MEDLEVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK- 

TANDS en suite; Work, Dreseing Glove Caskets and Book-slides ; 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Trai Travelling fitted complete, from £5 68.; 

Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage 5 Eta Ay openings ; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
3s. 5 


Ladies’ Rosewood 
pate from 2is.; Travelling 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; Jewel Cases, Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Uak, and a Variety of other Aticies vultabie for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H, RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thoughe « often 
wee to literary minds, public and persons 0: 

mediate answer to the in obtained, on sNeatlae te to 

RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, Lo DON. R. B. is enabled to execute 

advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
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ain BLACK.—The finest, or “ DRAWING-ROOM” TEA .......cccccecesee00e 48. 20. | 
and Strong vsEFvL ditto, for Domestic PURPOSES ...... 38. 2d. 
ing. GREEN.—The finest Gunrowpek, Hyson, or Youne Hyson ... 5s. 6d. | 
le. 
AS 
| 
wish 
oe with a large and choice assortment of Typss, Stzam Paintine MACHINES, 
BACT Hypravriic and other Presszs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
they , Old Ser- A Srzcutsx Boox of Trrxs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
| 13, Mark-lane, London, | 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S. 


MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Three Volumes, Small Octavo, 24s, 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS, being the First Part 
of “Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third Edition, Two Volumes, 
Small Octavo, 14s. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Second Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s, 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: Theological Extracts 
o_o Po amd and the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Second 


ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUDING POLITY. 
Third Edition, with a Supplement, Two Volumes, 15s, 


LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL PHI. 
LOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 83. 


OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION IN GENERAL, and with 
Particular Reference to the Studies of the University of Cambridge. Parts 
I. and IL., in One Volume, 7s. 6d. Part III., sewed, 2s, 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. Second Edition. 5s. 


COLLEGE CHAPEL SERMONS. 10s. 6d. 

NOTES ON GERMAN CHURCHES. Third Edition. 12s. 
THE MECHANICAL EUCLID. Fifth Edition. 5s, 

THE MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING. 9s. 

THE DOCTRINE OF LIMITS. Octavo, 9s. 

CONIC SECTIONS. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: JOHN W,. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


Ninth Edition, 5s., of 
ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
: Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By the late Dr. 
Buxton, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This Day, Three Volumes, Octavo, 36s, 


ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF GREECE, from the 
Lewes oy of the late Professor K. O. Miituzr. The first half of the Trans- 

lation by the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornswatt Lewis, Bart.,M.P. The remainder of the 
Translation, and the completion of the Work according to the Author’s plan, by Jonn 
Writusm Donatpsoy, D.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London; late 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The New Portion of the Work is sold separately, Two Volumes, 20s. 

This Work, originally undertaken at the request of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, was written with a view to its appearance in an English form only, 
and left incompiete by the Death of its author in 1840, The Society had arranged that 
Dr. Donaldson, who had translated the latter half of the work, should complete it 
according to the plan proposed by Professor Miiller ; and the present Publishers have 
resumed the undertaking in the hope of placing within the reach of classical students 
a complete but convenient Manual of Greek Literary History, The Book comprises 
Chronological Tables, Indices, some Supplementary Notes, and a Memoir and Portrait 
of the Author, 

London: Jon W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, price 1s., post free, 


N ADDRESS TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA 
STOCK. By Colonel F.R.S. 
London: F, W. Catpsr, 199, Oxford-strect. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 


Now ready, with Engravings of the great Rosse Telescope, and Davy’s own Model 
of his Safety-Lamp, 3s. 6d. 


URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present: a Book for 
Old and Young. By Jonn Truss, F.S.A., Editor of “ The Year-Book of Facts.” 
Contents :—Introductory—Physical Phenomena—Sound and Light—Astronomy— 
Geology and Paleontology—Meteocrological Phenomena—Physical Geography of the 
Sea—Phenomena of Heat—Magnetism and Electricity—The Atlantic Telegraph— 


Miscellanea. 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousand. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


A PERMANENT AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
New Edition, 31s, 6d. cloth; or 42s. strongly bound in calf, 


EBSTER’S QUARTO ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
UNABRIDGED. Revised and greatly enlarged and improved by Professor 
Goopricn. - 
“The most elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever 
appeared.” — Times. 

*Is the best and most useful sp of the English language ever published. A 
very manifest improvement on Todd’s Johnson, and contains many thousand more 
words than that or any other English Dictionary hitherto published.”— Eraminer. 

“Those only who possess this work can estimate its value. We have as yet not 
found the omission of any word, however rare, technical or scientific.” —Observer. 

*,* In ordering, it is necessary to specify the Quarto Edition, which is the only 


complete one, 
W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bocvx), Fleet-street. 
Shortly will be published, price 1s, 6d. 


HE LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 
1859.—The “ Literary and Educational Year-Book”’ for 1859 will contain, with a 

at variety of other useful information, Lists of all the Books, Maps, Prints, and 
fusic published in 1853, with the price, size, and publisher of each; Lists of all 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Newspapers and Periodicals, stating day of 
lication, politics, or principles, and price of each; Lists of the Colleges, 
ilosophical Societies, Schools of Art and Science, Mechanics’ and Literary 
Institutions, Useful Knowledge and Mutual Improvement Societies, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Book-keeping Societies, Free Libraries, Reading Rooms, &c., in 
the Kingdom; Lists of Paid and Unpaid Lecturers, with the Addresses and Subjects 
lectured on by each person ; Practical Suggestions on How to Commence and Sustain 
Educational Institutions for the People; an Obituary of Eminent Persons of all 
Countries for 1858; a Record of Noteworthy Events and Facts appertaining to Litera- 


ture, Pict: Autographs, 
*ondon: Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 1s., post free, 
PLEA FOR SAINT BARNABAS.—THE CONFESSIONAL 
versus THE SOCIAL EVIL. 
London: A. W. Bexnert, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED! 


ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Threepence 
A number post free for three stampa. 

London : 8. O. Brrron, 18, Bouverie-street, E.C., and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, thick Post 8vo, with fine Portrait engraved on Steel, and Woodcuts, 
extra cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BROWN OF CAMBRIDGE: 
Sixty Years’ Gleanings from Life’s Harvest. A Genuine Autobiography. By 
Joun Brown, Proprietor of the University Billiard Rooms, Cambridge. 
and Sornsray, 136, Strand, London; J. Patwer, Cambridge. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Charlotte Bronté’s Life— 
George Stephenson’s Life—Boutell’s Manual of Archeology—Dr. Livingstone’s 
Africa—Several Volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library—and many other books, are 
now ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. 1 ed sent 
post Lrerary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, Post Free on receipt of Two Stamps, 


AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR for 

November ; containing 4000 Volumes of Standard Second-hand Books in all 
Classes of Literature, including Works on Astrology, Witchcraft, Privately Printed 
Books, Early English and Scottish Poetry, Books printed in Black Letter, Topography, 
IWustrated Works, &c., &e. 

WM. DAWSON AND SONS, 
74, CANNON-STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
EstaBLisHep 1809. 


IVE CURIOUS OLD NEWSPAPERS, rublished between the 

ears 1649 and 1676, announcing the Execution of Charles the First—the Death 

and Funeral of Oliver Cromwell—the Great Fire of London—and the Intrigues of the 

Court of Charles the Second, are now reprinted, in fac-simile old type, &c., and are 
forwarded (post free) on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 


GLEANINGS FROM ANCIENT NEWSPAPERS, printed in 
old type, &c., forwarded on the receipt of eight stamps. 
Address, J. H. Fenneut, 5, Trigon-road, Kennington, Surrey. 


NGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 

Patrons.—The Right Reverend the Lord Bishops of Durham, Exeter, Oxford, 

Salisbury, Argyll, Glasgow, Moray, 8S. Andrew’s, Gibraltar, Newfoundland, Fredericton, 
Capetown, Natal, Wellington, Nelson, Maryland. 

Commitrer.—Rev. Dr. Camilleri; Lord Robert Cecil, M.P.; Ven. Archdeacon 
Churton ; Rev. S. Clark; Rev. T. L. Claughton; Rev. Dr. Coxe; F. H. Dickinson, 
Esq.; Sir John S. Forbes, Bart; Rev. J. Ford; Rev. Dr. Godfray ; Rev. E. Hawkins; 
Rev. Lord C. A. Hervey ; H, Hoare, Esq; A. J. B. Hope, Esq. M.P.; Rev. J. 8. H. 
Horner; Rev. R. S. Howland; J. G. Hubbard, .; Rev. G. W. Kitchin; the a4 J 
of Lothian; J. H. Markland, Esq.; Rev. F.C. Massingberd; Rev. F. Meyrick; A 
Dr. Moberly; Rev. Dr. Oldknow; Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart, ; Roundell Palmer, 
Esq.; Rev. G. R. Portal; Rev. T. Sleeman; Rev. H, W. Tibbs; J. Watts Russell, Esq. ; 
Rey. E. C. Woollcombe; Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 

SzcrEranres.—Rev. F. Meyrick, Trinity College, Oxford; Rev. F. Godfray, Beau 
Sejour, Jersey; Rev. A. C. Coxe, Baltimore, U.S.A. 2 

CorrEsPONDING E, Cruttwell, Frankfort; Rev. C. G. Curtiss 
Constantinople; Rev. H. Dale, Dresden; Rev. A. J. D. D’ , M ; . W. B. 
Flower, Baden; Rev. F. Glover, Cologne; Rev. J. Hill, Athens; Rev. F. Humphrey, 
Rouen; Rev. Dr. Mazzuchelli, Calcutta; Rev. A. Mountain, _s Rev. E. Puttock, 
Brazil; Rev. Dr. Smith, Weisbaden; Rev. H. S. Swale, Paris; . G, Unonius, Upsala. 

Booxsrtters.—J. H. and J. Parker, London and Oxford; Dana and Co., New York; 
Dentu, Paris; Verdier, Rennes; F, Fleischer, Leipsig; Jigel, Frankfort; Muir, Malta, 


PUBLICATIONS. 
LATIN, 

ECCLESIZ ANGLICANZ RELIGIO, DISCIPLINA, RITUSQUE SACRI: 
COSINI EPISCOPI DUNELMENSIS OPUSCULUM, &ec. 1s. 

HISTORIA TRANSUBSTANTIATIONIS PAPALIS’ A JOHANNE COSINO, 
EPISCOPO DUNELMENSI, CONSCRIPTA. Price 1s, 6d, 

FRENCH. 

DOCTRINE DE L’EGLISE ANGLICANE RELATIVE AUX SACREMENTS 
ET AUX CEREMONIES SACRAMENTALES, Price 1d. 

L’EGLISE ANGLICANE N’EST POINT SCHISMATIQUE, Par feu le Reverend 
James Meyrick, M.A. Price 1s, 

DE LA VALIDITE DES ORDINATIONS DE L’EGLISE ANGLICANE, Par le 
Reverend OtpxNow, D.D. Price 9d. 

ROME—son nouveau Dogme et nos devoirs, Par Monseigneur WitBERForcz, 
Eveque d’Oxford. Price 9d. 

LETTRE A MONSEIGNEUR PARISIS, Eveque d’Arras, sur les Erreurs Histo- 
riques qui existent dans la communion Romaine a l’egard de l’eglise Anglicane. Par 
le Rev. A. C. Coxe, D.D. Price 9d. 

DE LA FOI, DE LA DISCIPLINE, ET DES RITES DE L’EGLISE ANGLICANE, 
Par le Tres-Reverend J. Cost, Eveque de Durham, &c. Price 1s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE DE LA REFORME EN ANGLETERRE, Par le Reverend F. C. 
MasstnGBerp, M.A. Price 3s, 

ITALIAN. 


DELLA RELIGIONE, DISCIPLINA, E RITI SACRI DELLA CHIESA ANGLI- 
CANA: opuscolo di Cosi, Vescovo di Durham, &c. Prive 1s, 6d. 

LA SANTA CHIESA CATTOLICA. Dagli scritti degli Arcivescovi Ussher e Bram- 
— dei bea Taylor, Ferne, Cosin, Pearson, Bull, e dei dottori Hooker e Jackson. 

ce 1s. 6d. 

LA SUPREMAZIA PAPALE AL TRIBUNALE DELL’ ANTICHITA, Per il 
Rev, Giacomo M.A. Price 1s. 

VITA DELLA BEATA VERGINE MARIA, Madre dei nostro S: Gesu Christo, 
estratta dal Nuovo Testamento, e raccontata nelle medesime parole della Sacra Scrit- 
tura. Price 3d. 

INNI SACRI, TRATTI DAL LIBRO DELLE COMMUNI PREGHTERE DELLA 
CHIESA ANGLICANA. Con aleune Canzoni Spirituali, tratte da diversi Scrittori 
della Chiesa d’Inghilterra e della Chiesa Americana. Price 6d. 

GUIDA PASTORALE DEI CANDIDATI PER LA CONFIRMAZIONE. Del 
Reverendo Giacomo Forp, M.A., Preceduta dall’ Ordine della Confirmazione, secondo 
l’uso della Chiesa Anglicana. Price 6d. 

SERMONE FATTO DINNANZI ALL’ UNIVERSITA DI OXFORD NELLA 
FIESTA DELL’ ANNUNCIAZIONE, 1855, sul Dogma Romano della Concezione della 
Beata Vergine Maria. Da Monsignor Wi.BERrorce, Vescovo di Oxford. Price 6d, 


SPANISH. 
RELIGIONE, DISCIPLINA, Y SAGRADOS RITOS DE LA IGLESIA DE INGLA- 
TERRA: opusculo de Cosino, Obispo de Durham, &c. Price 1s. 6d. 
LA SUPREMACIA PAPAL EXAMINADA POR LA ANTIGUEDAD. Por el 
difunto Rev. Jayme Meynzicx, M.A. Price 1s. 
GERMAN. 
COSIN, BISCHOF VON DURHAM, UBER GLAUBEN, ZUCHT, UND CULTUS 
DER ENGLISCHEN KIRCHE, &e. Price 1s. 6d. 
ROMAIC. 
* The Work of Bishop Cosin on DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, and RITES of the 
ENGLISH CHURCH, &c., in Modern Greek. Price 1s. 6d. 


The Secretaries invite further co-operation, 


Nov. = 1838. ] 
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ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


UN DEBAT SUR L’INDE AU PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 
Par Le Comte MONTALEMBERT. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


*,* The above Work has been suppressed in France, and subjected to 
State prosecution. 


THE GREAT FOREIGN DICTIONARY OF MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


DICTIONNAIRE DES CONTEMPORAINS., 


Br G. VAPEREAU. 


Redigé et continuellement tenu @ jour avec le concours d’ Ecrivains et de 
Sacants de tous les pays. 


In One Large Volume, Imperial 8vo, pp. 1802, eed 25 francs, 


Also, by the same Publishers, 
WORKS OF LAMARTINE, VICT@R HUGO, MICHELET, ABOUT, HOUSSAYE, 
SAINTINE, TAINE, SUDRE, JULES SIMON, ST. "SIMON, &e. &e. 
Littérature Contemporaine—CEuvres eomplétes des principaux Ecrivains Prancale— 
— des meilleurs Romans imagers — Chefs-d’euvre des littératures 
anciennes 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DES CHEMINS DE FER. 


HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par une Société de Professeurs et de Savan 
LIVRES D EDUCATION ET ILLUSTREE 
POUR LES ENFANTS, 


L. HACHETTE and pes French Publishers, 18, King William-street, Strand ; 
ris: Rue Pierre-Sarrazin, 14. 


Tn Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., Second Edition, 
HRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH AND DUTY. Discourses 
by Joun Tarver, B.A, 
London: Lonemay and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., Second Edition, 
RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of ENGLAND; 
or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By Jomy James Taytor, B.A. 
London ; Jonn Carman, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 
Reine ORM IN 1859: a Second Letter addressed to the Right 
ohn Russell, M.P. By Epstonp Porrsr, F.R.S. 
Joun King William-street, Strand. 
Manchester: Jonneon and Rawson, 89, Market-street. 
Just published, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
By E. F. Kuxa, M.A,, Clare Coll. Cam. To which are added Authorized Reports 
the Oration of Lord Brougham (corrected by his Lordship) and other Speeches 
delivered at the Inauguration of the Statue at Grantham. 
Grantham: S. and Son, High-Street. London: Sncexiy, Marswa1, and Co, 


LAW OF INDIA. 
Lately pubiished, price 15s., 8vo, cloth boards, 
HE ADMINISTRATION OF J USTICE IN BRITISH INDIA; 


its Past History and Present State : comprising an account of the Laws peculiar 
toIndia. By Witttam H. Morvey, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Witutams and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, and 20, South 
k-street, Edinburgh ; aud Stevens and Noxtoy, Bell-yard, Lincoln’ s Inn, 


ILLIAMS AND NORGATE have published the following 


CATALOGUES of their Stock -— 

“1, CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Greek and Latin Classics, Archeology, 
Philology, 

2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. German and French Books.— Philosophy, 
Metaphysics. 


3, FRENCH CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 
4, GERMAN CATALOGUE, General Literature, History, Belles Lettres. Suppl. 
Mars and Artasgs. 


5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European Languages. 
. 6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, with an Index to Nos. 5 and 6, 
7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE, 
8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 
9. SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 


10, FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR (No. 49, November Ist) is issued periodically 
and sent post free to purchasers ; contains New Books, and New Purchases, 
Any Catalogue sent post free for ‘One Stamp. 


14, Hentietta-stteet, Covent-garden, London; & 20, South Frederick-steeet, Edinburgh, 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Public are respectfully informed that all descriptions of 
_ Parliamentary Papers may be had at very low prices of— 
-Mr. HANSARD, Parker-street, Drury-lane, W.C. 


Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
New-street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Messrs, LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Messrs. BLACK, EDINBURGH; and 
Messrs. THOM, DUBLIN. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 
PU BLICATIONS BY BOARD OF TRADE. 
Riceires on .—Report to the Lords Committee of Privy Council 


LONDON, 


for —— on Railways for 1857: 180 pp. Feap. Folio, with large Map of Railways 
urope. ce 3s 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 7 Statistical : Tables relating to 
Foreign Countries, Part V., 220 pp. Feap. Folio. Price 2s. 


PUBLICATION BY REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
IRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES.— Nineteenth Annual 
Deaths, and Marriages, in England, 


eneral on 
270 pp. Royal oy rice 1s. 6d. 


The above may be purchased, like other Parliamentary publications, thi a oe 
Bookseller, means of his London Agent, or directly Haysakp, 
the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and from Messrs, and Srorriswoopr, t the s Printers, 
New-street-square, Fleet-street, 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE 
KABYLE WAR. 
By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. 


Post price [This day. 


HERA L D R Y: 

- IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND ROMANCE, 

By ELLEN J. MILLINGTON. 
With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, price 9e. 


EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; 


OR, THE ANTE-GREEK PERIOD AS IT APPEARS TO US SINCE THE MOST 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


Wilk and other Authorities. 
With References to Layer’, snd 
By HENRY MENZIES. 
Post 8vo, 43. 6d, 


PHILADELPHTA; 
OR, THE CLAIMS OF HUMANITY. 
A PLEA FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS REFORM. 
By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. 
Post 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 


THE WHIST-PLAYER. 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF SHORT WHIST. 
EXPLAINED AND ILLusrrateD By LIEUT.-COLONEL B***, 
With numerous Diagrams printed in Colours. 

Second Edition. Price 5s. ty 


HEALTH AND DISEASE—THEIR LAWS, 


WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


By BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY EDITION OF DICKENS’ WORKS, 


SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Post 8vo, price 63. 


THE AGE: A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY, | 


AUTHOR OF “PESTUS.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. ; 


Just published, No. XVII} 1a, of 
DAVENPORT DUNN, A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. ) 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


193, PICCADILLY. 


CORONA’ AND OTHER 
By E. J. REED. 
Foolscap Octayo. Price 4s. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO, PATERNOSTER ata | / 


“Mr. Reed’s muse wears the same robe of pu Je “words, and moves in the same 
measure, as Mr. Tennyson's ; but this she does wi such a grace, and possesses 80 real 
a beauty of hes own, fe we are sorry to have to make any deductions on the Laureate’s 

account.” — Athen 

me A little book of the highest protilse—no, we will say ~+. The 
melody of this blank verse needs no comment. If its beauties are not seen, we are 

* We must allow Sa rank among such prod magination 
blance frequently 


(This day, 


and poetic fancy so abound in them as to induce a very strong resem! 

to Shelley ; happily, the of a steady faith 

The stanzas to the poem | ‘Corona,’ st ly remind us of the yet 
gracefuln of pet the lyrics in ‘Queen Mab’ an og yay without their 
obscurity. ; e strongly advise the joag are write more; for he has wi the 
elements of a 


Just published, Second Edition, with large Additions, 
In Feap. 8vo0, pp. 276, price 4s, 
RAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP : with Extracts from the 
and other parts By Lez, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
the Univesity Edinburgh, and one of er Majesty's Chaplains in 


London : Hovtstow & Paternoster-row. 
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application of similitude to reality.”— Court Cwreular, 

Por el “Tt is rare to find the essence of a true poem, and rarer still to find in combination 
—— with it the dexterous skill which is born of Pa < the best examples, and long and 
careful practice. We like the volume nvuch. It is truthful, and has enthusiasm, ima- | 

gination, and polish. Let the author reconsider the resolve for future silence.”— 
LTUS ‘omilist. | 
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~ SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Fifth Thousand, 8vo, 21s, 


I. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Twelfth Thousand, 12mo, 7s, 6d, 


Ill. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo, 42s. 


Iv. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 
ANTIQUITIES, Twelfth Thousand, 200 Woodcuts, 12mo, 7s, 6d. 


v. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, Woodeuts. 3 Vols. svo. 


vi. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY, Woodcuts, 2 Vols, 8vo, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, FOR 
SCHOOLS, Eighth Thousand. 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 188, 


virr. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, Twelfth Thousand. 200 Woodeuts, 12mo, 7s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History or Enetanp. By 
Daviw Hume. Abridged and continued. Woodcuts. 12mo, [Next month, 


x. 
DEAN LIDDELL’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 
Eighth Thousand. 100 Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d, 


xi. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Sixteenth Thousand. 100 Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s, 6d, 


XII. 
THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: Tue History or THe 
anv Fatt, Sixth Thousand, 100 Woodcuts, 12mo, 7s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord 

Byron. A New and beautifully printed Edition, Mlustrated for the first time, 

by Wood Engravings of the most remarkable Scenes, Edifices, Statues, &c., 

—. in the Poem, from Original Drawings by Percival Skelton and others. 
rown 4to, 


1, 
THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. By Jamxs Fzereusson. A New Edition. With nearly 
900 Illustrations, 8vo. 
The present Edition of this Work (of which 3000 Copies have been sold) will be 
issued in one compact volume, strongly bound, for the convenience of reference, 


ur. 

LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. With Coloured 

Borders, Llluminated Titles, Initial Letters, and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. Price 
One Guinea. (Neat week, 

The established Fo ogy of this beautiful Work has induced the Publisher to 
put forth a New Edition at a price which may place it within the means of a larger 
number of admirers, 

“Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads; a volume that has long ranked with the most 
beautiful.of all ee of the first indeed in the class of illustrated books. 
Until perceptions of the beautiful have become dull amongst as, such a book is in 
no danger of losing its popularity,’”—Ezaminer, 


Iv. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: Descriptive, 
AnD Hisortcat, A New Edition, carefully revised. With numerous Engravings, 
a of the Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and Fine Arts of the Country. 

‘oyal 


THE ARABIAN N IGHTS. ‘Translated from the Arabic. 
B. W. Lane, Author of “The Modern Egyptians.” A new Library Edition, 
hall the ‘Translator’s 1 notes resto: Edited by E, 

With 600 Illustrations by William Harvey. 3 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


THE FABLES OF SOP. mf New Version, chiefly from 
the Original Sourees. By Rev. Tuomas James, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peter. 
Tous nh. Thirty-eighth Thousand, with many additional Woodeuts by Tennie} 
and Wolf. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. [ Ready, 
“ The present edition is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness with which 
each tale is narrated. Mr, Tenniel’ s clever and exceedingly ful designs are 
alone worth more thaa the whole price set upon the book.”. aineoians 
“ Mr, James has made a judicious selection of the Fables, and his traneiation is 
at once close and free; the wood engravings are among the triumphs of art.”— 
Spectator. 
vir. 
THE CHILDREN’S COPY OF PUSS IN BOOTS. 
With Twelve Illustrations, by Otto Speckter. 16mo, 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 
“Twelve designs full of excellent humour.”—Ezaminer. 
pictures, and toll the story with dramatic force.’ Spectator, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


[Nov. 6, 1858. 
TH QUARTERLY REVIEW, N No. CCVIII., 
is published Day, 
I. The Fg Society — Fresco IV. James Watt. 
= The Roman at his 
II. his Translators, I. Sir-Charles Napier's in India, 
IIL, Cardinal Wiseman’s Four Popes. VIE Past and Present Administrations. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarlestreet, 
HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
George the the Second, By 


the Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of 
Henry Hattam. Seventh Library Edition, 3 Vols, 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING MIDDLE 
ES, By Henay Hatuam. Tenth Library Edition, 3 Vols. 8v 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. By Hzeyry 
Hatiam, brary Edition. 3 Vols. 36s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On 1st November was published, price 1s., No. LXXI. N.S. (0.S. No. CLV.) of 


NTENTS :—Mr. Cheyne’s Trial—Parish Festivals—The Miracles of Antichrist 
the Unity the Church—Reviews and Notices. 
A few Complete Sets are now on sale, 19 Vols., price £8 10s. 6d. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S DIARY: an Almanack for the Year of 
Grace 1859. Fourteenth Year, Price 4d., by post 5d. 

Coxrents :—Notes on the Celebration of Divine Service—Prayers for the Choir 
and Priest—The Precepts of the Church—Ecclesiastical Customs and Ceremonies— 
The Altar Coverings, &e—Hymns and Chants—On the Coincidence of Festivals— 
Calendar and Table of Lesene—tnaiiels Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and Arch- 
deacons—Scotch, Irish, and Colonial Bishops. 

The above can be had interleaved with ruled paper, price 8d,; in case, roan tuck, 1s, 6d. 

London: J. MastErs, Aldersgate-strect, and New Bond-street. 


ITERARY GAZETTE.—THE LITERARY GAZETTE of 
THIS DAY contains—PROFESSOR MALDEN’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LOVE OF TRUTH TO INTELLECTUAL 
EXERTION. Delivered at the University of London, October 13th, 1858, and 
corrected by the pin stamped 5d. 
ffice, 4, Bouverie-street, Flect-street. 


OTICE. — seaman S PRACTICAL FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the most recent and best Authorities 
for the use of English persons stud ing French; and in use in the East India Military 
ome Addiscombe; the — ilitary Academy, Woolwich; the Royal Sones, 
College, Sandhurst ; King’s Co lege, London; Cheltenham School, and in Marlboroug’ 
College. The Third Edition, wit Corrections, may now be had, price 10s, 6d, 
London: Loya@man and Co. 
Just published, Vol. I., in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 

RINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
or, the Laws of he Creation and the Diffusion of Wealth investigated and 
explained. Preceded by an Examination of the extant and prevailing Principles and 

System of Political By Wit11am ATKINSON, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
HE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 


By Anprew James 
“High moral and intellectual tone ex- | fail to entertain as well as instruct the 
thoughtful reader.”—Morning Post. 


emplified throughout these volumes,”— 
* In one resi Mr. Symin; is espe- 


Art-Journal, 

“The book is a mosaic of beauty, a re- | cially well q ied for his task. He does 
pertory of fe that thought ; the discrimi- | not aim at “ae up an; particular school 
nating taste that has selected, and the | of esthetics; he can e a catholic view 
loving labour that has arranged, are of the beautiful ; he is a disciple of Words- 
yond all praise. We cannot too earnestly worth—owning ‘him, as we are all learning 
recommend this work for its suggestive- | to do, for the poet of the century—but he 
ness, its richness of illustration, and its | can recognise the greatness of Pope, too. 
high tendency.”— Globe. He can admire the Pre-Raphaelite school 

“The work of an earnest and well- | of painters, and yet see something in a 
informed mind; and one which cannot | landscape by Claude.”—John Bull. 


London: Loryeman, Buown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DR. BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE, 
In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth extra, 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. By thelate Dr. Bucktanp, 
Dean of Westminster. A New Edition, with, Additions b ag a OweEy, 
F.RS.; Professor Puruires, M.A., M-D.; Mr. Buown, F.RS., fc. Edited 
Francis T. Bucktanp, M.A, With a Memoir of the Author, Steel Portrait, and 
Ninety full-page Engravings. 
“We have ourselves never perused a work more truly fascinatin; ing or more deep! 
calculated to leave abiding impressions on the heart; and if this s fl be the gene! 
= nion, we are sure that it will be the source of higher ification to the author 
though, on his part, equally deserved, meed of literary renown.” 
—. 
London: Grorer and Co., Farringdon-street. 


COLOUR PRINTING FROM WOOD BLOCKS. 
In small 4to, price 21s. cloth extra gilt, and gilt edges, 

HE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited by the 
Rev. R. A. Wittmorr, and illustrated with Forty Plates by Birket Foster, and 
Sixty ornamental Designs by Noel Humphreys. Elaborately engraved, and splendidly 

printed in colours on tinted paper, with a go d line border, by Evans. 
“This work will, we believe, be the gem of the season; for nothing so beautiful in 

colour printing from wood-blocks has ever before been produced, ”— Statesman, 
London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 


“SPLENDID PRESENT BOOK.”— Observer. 
In Feap. Ato, price 21s, cloth extra gilt and git edges, or in morocco elegant, or 
morocco antique, £1 11s, 6d. 
OEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wrtiamo77, and Illustrated with One Hundred 
by Birket Foster, J. Wolf, and John Gilbert, elaborately Engraved by Dalziel. 
* “It is the brightest and most beautiful herald of the coming Christmas that has yet 
greeted our eyes.” —Critic. 
London: Gzoras and Co., Farringdon-street. 


D’'AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES.—NEW EDITION, 
In small Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth gilt, or 6s. 6d. gilt edges, 
HE FAIRY TALES OF THE COUNTESS D’AULNOY. 

Translated into English A Py R. Prancue, Esq. A New Edition, with Eleven 

Illustrations by John Gilbert, and a Portrait, from Original sources. 
“For the first time, thanks to M, Planché, we children of every growth in this 
country have the Fairy Tales of the Countess D’Anois (whom we are now ordered to 
call D’Aulnoy) set fairly before us. M. Planché has treated them with all due reverence, 


translated them with strict ery and issued them adorned with pretty pictures,” — 
Caartrs Dickens’s Household 
London: Gzora@z Rovrtzpax and Co., Farringdon-street. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR, LETTERS AND DIARY OF THE 
LATE REV. HENRY S. POLEHAMPTON, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. Editedby the Rev. Epwarp M.A., 
and Rev. THomas Stspman PoLenampron, M.A., Fellows of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


It. 
MY ESCAPE FROM THE MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


By a Wounpep Orricer. 2 Vols., small 8vo, 12s, 


SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH;; or, India 
beyond the Ganges in 1857. By CuristopHer T. Winter. Post 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


Iv. 
A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By Georce Aveusrus 


Sata, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


v. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MUTINIES IN OUDH, 
AND OF THE SIEGE OF 4.UCKNOW RESIDENCY. By Martiw Rromazp 
Gussrns, of the Bengal Civil Service; eo 4 Commissioner for Oudh. Third 
Edition, with Namerous Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. By 
AutrrEp Wits, Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple. New Edition, with 
Additions and Maps, in Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


vit. 
MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Gorzor. 
Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 
VIII. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF 
THE ART OF WAR. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. J, Grama. Post Svo, with 
Plans of Battles, 7s. 6d. 


A TIMELY RETREAT FROM MEERUT ; or, a Year 
in Bengal before the Mutinies. By Two Sistzrs, Second Edition, in Two Vols., 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


x. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT CONSIDERED 
TO REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. By Earl Garr. 


THE HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr Doray. 
Author of “Monarchs retired from Business.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francis T. Bucxtanp, M.A., Student of Christchurch, Oxford, Assistant-Surgeon 
Second Life-G with Illustrations, 65, 


uards, Third Edition, Small 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


1, 
Phantastes: a Faevie Romance for Men and Women. 
eo Mac Donatp, Author of “Within and Without.” Post 8vo, price 


Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. “By Las, Author of 


Kathie Brande,” &¢. 3 Vols, 


3. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The School for Fathers: an Old English 


By Tatsot Gwynne. Post uniform with new of “ Jane Eyre,” ke. 
Price 2s, cloth. 


Poems. By HENRY Czon. Feap. 8vo, priee 5s. cloth. 


Tonica. Feap. 8vo, price ra cloth. 
6. 
Poems. By ADA TREVANION. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


cloth, 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Price 5s. 
Ps = SERMONS. By Rey. Henny Suttvay, M.A., Rector 


of Yoxall, Staff 
London; Lomax, Lichfield. 
Just published, Second Edition, 2s. cloth extra, 
OURS OF DEVOTION: a Meditation for every | Pai! in the 
Month, Translated and Abridged from the German of Dr oluck, by 
Aww one H. Dunn. 
London: Apaxs, and Co., Paternoster-row; and 
Jamus and Co., Berners-street. 
WORKS OF “DELTA.” 
18mo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d, 
Contents :—Chap. I. The II. The Unction of the Holy 


Pp. 
One.—Chap. III. Criticism and Controversy.—Chap. IV. Objective Truth and Inner 
Life.—Chap, V. The Church and the World. 


Also, Second Biition, with additional Notes, 1s, 6d. 


THE i 
‘inn COMF ORTER ;”’ or, Joy in the Holy Ghost. A Word 


Hamirron and Co.; and and Co, 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


Il. 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS; being Choice Selections 
from “ Bentley’s Miscellany.” Edited by Dr. Small 8vo, 5s. 


111. 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. Third Edition. Small 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations, 


Iv. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirnsed 
by Geology. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo, 4s., with Illustrations. 


Vv. 
PROFESSOR CREASY’S “FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD.” Eighth Edition. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


vL 
MARSDEN’S (REV. J. B) DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS. Being a Complete History 
of the Various Denominations of Christians, alphabetically arranged, 
8vo, 4s. 


Vil. 
PROFESSOR CREASY’S RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. New Edition, with con- 
siderable Additions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SIMON’S NATURAL RELIGION. Translated by 
3. W. Cots. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Ix. 
NOTES ON NOSES. Small 8vo, with LIllustra- 
tions, 2s, 
x. 
CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. By Perer Luyp 
Simmonps. Small 8vo. [Just ready. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
LITERARY LIFE. New Edition in 1 Vol., with Illustrations, 6s. 
[Just ready. 


XII. 
MRS. WEBB’S MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 
Small 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 5s. 


XIII. 
MRS. WEBB’S IDALINE;; a Tale of the Egyptian 
Bondage. Small 8vo, with Iustrations, 5s. 


MISS KAVANAGH’S MADELINE; 
Auvergne. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Xv. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF DR 
WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. Small 8vo, 5s. 


a Tale of 


xvi. 
ANDERSEN’S TO BE OR NOT TO BE. Post 
8v0, 5s. 


XVII. 
DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS AND SOME- 
THING ON THEM. Small 8vo. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


XVIII. 


DR. DORAN’S HABITS AND MEN. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xIx. 
DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of Freytag. 
By Mrs. Matcozim. Small 8vo, 6s. 


xx. 
PROFESSOR GUYOT’S LECTURES ON 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, OR EARTH AND MAN. Small 
2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


I. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. New Edition. 
Price 5s. Seventeenth Thousand. 
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November, 1858. 


MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
JUST READY. 


THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE AND PAPERS, relating to India, America, Ireland, 
Peace of Amiens, &c. Edited by Cuarizs Ross, _ Portrait and 
Maps. 3 vols. 8yvo. [November 24th. 


THREE VISITS OF A MISSIONARY TO 
MADAGASCAR, during 1853-56. With Notices of the People, Natural 
History, &. By Rev. Win11am Exxts, Author of “ Polynesian Re- 
searches.” Illustrations. 8yo. [Newt week. 


Itt. 
THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. A 
Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented “ Vals” of Northern 
Piedmont. By Rey. 8. W. Krna. Illustrations. 


Iv. 
ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. 
By General Sir Howarp Doveras, Bart. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT (tHE INVENTOR OF THE 
Mopern Steam Eneainz). With Selections from his Private Corre- 
spondence. By James P, MurrweEap. Portrait and 
Vext week. 


vI. 

THE FOREST OF DEAN. An Historical and 
Descriptive Account. By Rev. H. G. Nicnoxzs. _ Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. [Wert week. 


VII. 

ON COLOUR; AnD on THE NECESSITY FOR A 
GeyERAL Dirrusion oF TaSTE AMONG ALL CiassEs. By Sir J. G. 
Witxryssox. With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts. 8vo. 

[Neat week. 

RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERO- 
DOTUS. Maps and Woodecuts. Vol. III. (To be completed in Four 
Vols.) 8yvo. [Newt week. 


1x. 
A HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS. By J. P. 
Ferrier, late Adjutant-General in the Persian Army, and Author of 
* Caravan Journeys in Persia.” 8vo. [Next week. 


x. 

LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF 
ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Tenterden. By Lord CampssBiu. Edition. 3 Vols. 8yo. 

[November 12th. 


xI. 
SHALL AND WILL; or, Two Chapters on Future 
Auxiliary Verbs. By Sir Epmunp Heap. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
. [November 12th. 
xII. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England. 
By Davipy Hume. Abridged, incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Tistéslens, and continued to the Present Time. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 


A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS, 


xIv. 
SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST 
KNOWN ROCKS CONTAINING ORGANIC REMAINS. By 
Sir R. Murncutsoy. Third Edition. . Maps and Plates. 8vo. 


xv. 
LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE TO 
ICELAND, JAN MAYEN, AND SPITZBERGEN. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Woodeuts.’ Post 8vo. [November 12th. 


xvi. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
From the Apostolic ee to a.p. 590, By the Rev. J. 


Second Edition. 8v. [Next week. 


XVII. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A View of the Pro- 
duetive Forces of Modern Sogiety. By Cartes Knicur. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [November 12th. 


xvut. 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, Hints on Emergencies. 
F. Sovrm, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. Seveneenth 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 


(Newt week. 


Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d: 


xIx, 
A TIME. By Cartes Kyicut. 


RE [November 12th. 


TAD 
i 


RRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


WORKS NEARLY READY. 


1, 
ETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE SIEGE 
OF DELHI. By H. H. Greatuep, late Commissioner and Political. 
Agent of Delhi. Edited by his Wipow. Post 8vo. [On Thursday nezt. 


2. 
frROM NEW YORK TO DELHI, BY WAY.OF 
RIO DE JANEIRO, AUSTRALIA, and CHINA. By Roserr B. 
Jun. Post 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


3. 
ISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA; 
or, The Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. By Major WaitworTi 
Porter. Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


4. 
pMry of a JOURNEY from the MISSISSIPPI 
to the COASTS of the PACIFIC. By B. Morimavsey. With 
Introduction by Baron HumBoxpt. Translated by Mrs, vols.. 
8vo, with Illustrations in Colours. [On the 18th inst. 


5. 
MEMOIR OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A. By Mrs. 
Uwrxs. With his Letters from Italy, and his Correspondence with 


Artists and other eminent Persons. 2 vols. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. ' 


6. 
THE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Morning Clouds.” Post 8vo. 
fey [On Thursday newt. 


7. 
MEMOIR OF CAPT. W. THORNTON BATE, 
R.N. By the Rev. Joun Basixiz, Gonv. and Caius Coll., Cambridge, 
—t of “Memoirs of Hewitson,’ “ Memoir of Adelaide Newton,” &c. 
‘cap. 8vo. 


8. 
HE ADMINISTRATION and ORGANISATION 
of the BRITISH ARMY, with reference to FINANCE and SUPPLY. 
By Epwarp B. pr Assistant-Commissary-G 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


9. 
ECOND EDITION of LIFE of Mrs. SCHIMMEL- 
PENNINCK, Author of “Select Memoirs of Port-Royal.” Edited by 
her Relation, Miss C.C. Hanxry. 1 Vol. Post 8vo, with 


10. 
GELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. By 
Mrs. Mary Anne ScHIMMELPENSINCK. Fifth Edition. In 3 Vols, 


Post [Nert week. 


HIRD EDITION OF THOMAS RAIKES’S 
JOURNAL, from 1831 to 1847. Complete in 2 Vols. Crown 8yo, with 
Three Portraits, price 12s. cloth. [On Thursday next. 


N ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. By Louis 


Aeassiz. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and by the 
Author. 8yo. (Nearly 


13. 
L= CONTEUR;; or, the Story-Teller. A New French 
Reading-Book (Tales, Plays, and Correspondence), selected from Works 
of Contemporary Authors. By H. Tarvsr, Professor of French, Eton 
College. [On Thursday next. 


xIv. 
(THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Eyre Evans 
Crows. (In Five Volumes.) Vol. I. 8vo, price 14s, 


xv. 
HE MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN;; or, the 
Principles of Organic Architecture as indicated in the Typical Forms of 
ni George M.D. With 72 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 


ROFESSORS MONIER WILLIAMS AND 
. COTTON MATHER’S New and Easy HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, 
VOCABULARY, and DIALOGUES, in English Type. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


Loxpox: LONGMAN, BROWN, anp CO., 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoatz Savitt and James Attow Epwanrps, at their Office, 
Chandos-street, Covent-; en, in the County of jesex; and Published 


4 gard 
Davip Jones, of 9, Hemingford at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 
Strand, in the same County.—November 6, 1358. : 
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